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i Oh I have shipped the surly bonds of carth v up the long delirious, wae blue 
3 7 And danced the skies on laughter-silvered wings; —T've topped the wind-swept heights with casy grace 
; é Sunward I've climbed, and jomed the tumbling sixth Where never lark, or even eagle flew— 
4 . Of sun-split clouds—and done a Siidred things And, while with silent lifting mind I've trod 
~~ You have not dreamed of — The high wntrespassed sanctity of space, 
Whecled aid soared and swung Put out my hand and touched the face of God. 
Here in the sun-lit silence. 
‘ Hov'ring there JOHN G. MAGEE, Jr. 
Tve chased the shouting wind along, and flung Deel ce Deen ‘dt 
My cager craft thru the footless halls of air. Satria a 
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Just Off the Press! 


NATURAL ENGLISH 


for Grade Nine 


ENGLISH FOR YOU 


for Grade Ten 


By Mellie John, Head of the Department of English, East High 


School, Rockford, Illinois. 


Natural English and English For You are the first of a new 
four-book series for the senior high school. Books for 
grades eleven and twelve are in preparation. This series 
employs a new and better type of organization, a new 


approach to grammar, and a new type of illustrations. Written by an outstanding classroom teacher who tested 
all the material again and again, these books reach a new high point of effectiveness in training high-school 
students to think clearly and to express themselves correctly and forcefully. 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


for Grades Three to Six, Inclusive 


By Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett 


Adopted by 8 states and hundreds of cities and counties, Building 
Better English is rapidly gaining in popularity everywhere. Organ- 
ized around the child’s in-school and out-of-school language 
needs, Building Better English offers a thoroughly rounded program 
which includes a careful allocation of skills and a progression in 
difficulty, a complete program of tests and keyed practice, and a 
workable maintenance program. Books for grades seven and 


eight are in preparation. 


Four New Parallel Readers for 
Primary Grades 


In the new Parallel Readers the 
vocabulary has been held to that 
of The Alice and Jerry Basic 
Books plus a very few new words. 
With seldom a new word to learn, 
every boy and girl in the class 
will read these sparkling, mew 
stories with ease and confidence. 


The Wishing Well, Parallel Primer, by Selma Coughlan 

Anything Can Happen, Parallel First Reader, by Mary 
Geisler Phillips 

Neighbors on the Hill, Parallel Second Reader, by 
Marjorie Flack (Ready September, 1943) 

The Five-and-a-Half Club, Parallel Third Reader, by 
Margery Bianco 








The ALICE and JERRY BOOKS 


A Complete Reading Program for the First Six Grades 


Intermediate Program 
Now Complete 
The new Alice and Jerry Inter- 
mediate Books offer a basic pro- 
gram for developing ittaatiies 
skills in an effective, well-organ- 
ized pattern. The content is 
charged with interest, stimulates 
desirable thought trends, and de- 
velops important social concepts. 





Singing Wheels, Fourth Basic Reader, 

Engine Whistles, Fifth Basic Reader, 
both of above by Mabel O'Donnell 

Runaway Home, Sixth Basic Reader, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 

Workbooks are available for each grade. Teachers 
Manuals for each grade are free upon request. 


ROW. PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York EVANSTON ILLINOIS San Francisco 










































In Time of WAR... 


In EDUCATION 
as well as in other fields 


“FRILLS” must go... 
FUNDAMENTALS 


.-0nly may remain 





Army tests in READING 
AND ARITHMETIC reveal 
that many young men can- 
not read nor compute 
simple problems. Another 
generation must not be per- 
mitted to grow up in igno- 
rance of these necessary 
skills. Upon the coming 
generation—the boys and 
girls now in your classes— 
will depend the reconstruc- 
tion after the war. They will 
need practical knowledge of 
fundamental subjects. Will 
you fulfil your obligation 
to teach them to read and 
to figure? You can be sure, 
if you use and check their 
progress through 


EASY GROWTH 


IN READING 


BS GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Y and others 


This already famous series has 
been augmented by 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


a Fourth Reader, containing eight 
units—all chosen for the interest 
they hold for the fourth grade level. 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
By FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
ELDA L. MERTON 


Complete readiness program in- 
cluded in each text—Grades 3-8; 
balance of mathematical and social 
material ; the “meaning approach”; 
language every child can under- 
stand; enriched problem and activity 
material; and beautiful full-color 
illustrations are some of the features 
which insure learning, liking and 
living ARITHMETIC for all pupils. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas Toronto Los Angeles 
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now instead of Office Machines 


' ars, the Army goes from the pistol to the 
carbine- 3 will be the weapon” for all officers up t© the 
rank of captain, and - rting, troops that car- 
ried pistols and relie en for defense. The new 
Winchester light, Jed carbine has range 
enough to k se, where 5 
caliber pistol is purel 

chester cat } 

the fire power 
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we Enlist Your Dollars cent. As repo 
Buy More War Bonds 


To Shorten The Duration Underwood Elliott Fisher Company: One Par New York 


Carbines are 
Unde es ¢ ce in mass production b 
mc rwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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PRIETO CLLRS ULSTER PSO HEEL OL he 


The Uutlook for America 


The Editor’s Annual Survey of the Future 


Te ovrtoox for America depends upon our- 
selves. If we desert ourselves, if—as after World 
War I—we turn our backs upon what we have 
been fighting for; if we attempt to evade our 
world responsibility; if we put partisanship above 
the common good; if we allow special privilege 
to seize the reigns of government: we shall have 
and shall deserve to have most difficult times dur- 
ing the generation following the war. 

On the other hand, if we live by the simple 
Christian principles we are now fighting for, plan 
intelligently for the best use of our human and 
natural resources, regulate monopoly, provide em- 
ployment, perfect our system of social security, 
and take our part in the world, we may look for- 
ward to a bright future with a long period of 
peace and abundance. 

No one can tell in advance which of these two 
courses our country may take or what middle way 
it may find. The outcome depends upon people 
like ourselves—upon our grasp of affairs and our 
willingness to exert an influence toward right pol- 
icies freely chosen after full and honest discussion. 

We have pointed out in this series of annual 
surveys in the March Journat that this age is 
marked by a great upsurge of aspiration among 
the peoples of the world; that difficulties have 
arisen because this widespread popular aspiration 
has been thwarted and misdirected. We have 
pointed out that there are two phases of this war— 
[1] the struggle to defeat the dictators and [2] 
the worldwide revolution toward the extension 
and perfection of democracy. 

Our first task is to defeat the dictators. That 
will take time and sacrifice—maybe two years, 
maybe ten. But one day the war will end in ex- 
haustion and surrender. There will be untold 
millions of desperate people to be fed, repatriated, 
reemployed, and quickened with renewed hope 
and faith in the future. 

Defeating the Axis—hard tho it be—is simple 
compared with the problems that will come after- 
ward. Then the United Nations will face the test 


of their own unity. Each will face within itself the 
age-old struggle between the common good and 
special privilege. If political upheavals within lead- 
ing United Nations should place special privilege 
in the seats of power, another war is almost a cer- 
tainty. If we are as willing to fight and sacrifice 
for the preservation and improvement of democ- 
racy within our own country as we are to defeat 
the Axis, we shall move forward to better times. 

We are now in a fighting epoch. We shall have 
to fight every inch of the way—fight to defeat the 
Axis; fight to achieve the promise of democracy; 
fight to keep industrial imperialism from plung- 
ing the world into another war; fight to save the 
people from exploitation by special privilege and 
corrupt politicians; fight on behalf of planning 
and good schools and full employment; fight 
against selfishness and indolence within our own 
lives; fight even as our forefathers fought to con- 
quer the wilderness and achieve a better life for 
themselves and their children. 

But we do not fight without hope. Never before 
have the minds of the people been so stirred. We 
have no way of measuring the currents of aspira- 
tion, purpose, and determination that are sweep- 
ing thru the minds of men as we can measure the 
output of ships and tanks and guns, but we do 
know that the awakening is here. The people are 
on the march. They may be delayed, but they can- 
not be stopped. They will win in the end, for 
ideals of truth and opportunity and justice and 
democracy are mighty allies. 

An old world is dead. A new world is being 
born amid struggle and sacrifice. This new world 
gives to education a great task—to replace vio- 
lence with reason and the humane and generous 
spirit. To that end let every pupil learn; every 
scholar think; and every teacher teach. Humanity 
faces a great challenge. New meaning has come 
into life. Powerful spiritual forces are at work in 
the world. It is a great time to be a teacher. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


* Learning follows interest and attention. 

* Visit the home of every pupil. 

* Love is the supreme motive in human life. 

* The consumers cooperative movement is the economic ex- 
pression of Christianity. 

* Every child has a right to be taught to respect all peoples 
regardless of race or creed. 

* It now costs $1.20 to buy the same things that sold for $1 
in September 1939, when war began. 

* The National Education Association was organized in 1857 
as the National Teachers’ Association. 

* The building of the Alcan Highway in record time by the 
U. S. Army engineers is a fine example of what public 
enterprise can do. 

* The American Association of School Administrators has 


4814 members. 


Some Word Evolutions 


Hicu way, high-way, highway; Wild cat, wild-cat, 
wildcat; Over coat, over-coat, overcoat; High school, high- 
school, highschool. Principle: Make the spelling of com- 
binations, as they evolve, correspond to their pronuncia- 
tion. Growth is more important than consistency. 


The Biggest Crop in. History 


Bastes porn Tuts year turn into school enrolment fig- 
ures five or six years from now. So the increased birthrate 
of recent years means a greatly enlarged elementary school 
during the years ahead. Some 2,800,000 babies were born in 
the United States during 1942, according to late estimates. 
This is some 200,000 more than in any other year in our 
history. Total births for recent years are: 


1927—2,137,836 
1928—2,233,149 
1929—2,169,920 
1930—2,203,958 
1931—2,1 12,760 


1932— 2,074,042 
1933—2,081,232 
1934—2,167,636 
1935—2;155,105 
1936—2,144,790 


1937—2,203,337 
1938—2,286,962 
1939—2,265,558 
1940—2,360,399 
1941—2,513>427 


Congratulations, Cincinnati! 


Tue crxcrynatt rustic scHoots have issued a 578-page 
Primary Manual; A Teachers Guide for Kindergarten and 
Grades One, Two, and Three. The manual is a fine example 
of what teachers can achieve thru cooperative enterprise. It 
indicates how the work of each grade can be conducted to 
achieve the major purposes of primary education. Various 
sections of the manual cover in helpful detail: Language 
arts, reading, social studies, physical and health education 
and safety, science, arithmetic, music, art. Were I teaching 
primary children, this is a book I would want always at 
hand. It is available to persons outside the Cincinnati schools 
at $2 per copy postpaid from Commissioner of Supplies, 
Board ef Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





What Shall It Profit a Nation! 


Waar swat ir prorir a nation if it gain the whole 
world and neglect its own children? That is what we did 
in America after the last war, in spite of the efforts of the 
NEA and other groups to get federal aid for the schools, 
We are paying the price of that neglect now, as Belmont 
Farley’s article in this issue points out. We are still neglect- 
ing the children, putting them last instead of first. The fol- 
lowing is from a letter that comes in as this is written: 
“These figures indicate what is happening to education in 
this state. Our enrolment during 1939-40 in the school of 
education was 379; 1940-41, 386; 1941-42, 305; and during 
the present quarter we have 157 students in the school of 
education. The beginning salary for teachers in this state 
after graduation from a four-year college or university is 
almost without exception $900. We have many highschool 
students who can and are making nearly $200 a month due 
to the tremendous armament program in this section.” 

This letter might come from almost any state. The only 
answer is federal aid and we shall not have federal aid till 
school people wake up and go to work on their congress. 
men. Why not keep in touch with your congressman every 
month in the year till S. 637 [see next page] is passed? 


To Deal With Gangster Nations 


Nictrotas sturray BUTLER, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, dean of the World’s University Presidents, and presi- 
dent of the NEA, 1894-95, said this at the opening of the 
University in September: 

“We are told that an independent nation and its govern- 
ment are sovereign. This is a legal formula—and no more 
than that. As a matter of fact, no people and no government 
can be sovereign while immorality continues to exist in 
the world. It is the moral law which is sovereign—and only 
that. This is true of nations and their governments as well 
as of individuals. History amply proves that nations and 
governments, which assume and proclaim their sovereignty, 
have been and are just as immoral as individuals. The world 
certainly needs straight thinking in respect to this funda- 
mental matter. A government which signs its name to a 
solemn pact pledging itself to certain definite policies, and 
then promptly renounces and denounces that pact, is not 
exercising sovereignty. It is performing a profoundly im- 
moral and disgraceful act. The world of tomorrow must be 
so ordered and organized as to deal with acts of this kind, 
recording and revealing national and governmental im- 
morality, precisely as acts of individual immorality are dealt 
with by local, state, and national governments themselves. 

“It is in the understanding and application of these funda- 
mental principles, and only so, that an orderly and peaceful 
world can take the place of the astounding war of highly 
organized cruelty and murder upon which we look today, 
and with the results of which the youth of today and 
tomorrow will have to deal.” 
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HE 77th Congress failed to take ac- 

tion on the federal aid bill (S. 1313). 

This was explained in the January 
issue of THE JouRNAL. There has, there- 
fore, been introduced into the 78th Con- 
gress a new bill—S. 637—by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and Senator 
Lister Hill of Alabama. 

The NEA Legislative Commission 
has been working since December on 
the provisions of the new bill. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to over 300 leaders 
in education to help determine the kind 
of legislation needed under present con- 
ditions. On the basis of the answers re- 
ceived, a tentative bill was drafted and 
returned to these leaders for criticism. 
The present bill was then drafted. 

There are two outstanding needs for 
federal aid at this time: [1] There is 
need for funds to meet the crisis in 
teachers’ salaries. Thousands of teachers 
have left the profession and gone into 
other kinds of work in order to obtain 
a living wage. Thousands of classrooms 
are without teachers and thousands of 
other classrooms are filled temporarily 
by teachers not regularly licensed and 
fully qualified for the important work 
they have to do. Teachers have received 
but little adjustment in salaries to meet 
the increased cost of living. On the aver- 
age, been in- 
creased only 7 percent during the war 
emergency while living costs have in- 
creased more than 20 percent. Without 
increase in salaries this condition will 


teachers’ salaries have 


become progressively worse. [2] There 
has been a longstanding need for fed- 
eral aid to reduce inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunities among and within 
the states. That need still exists and to 
a greater degree than ever. There is no 
doubt that it will exist after the war. 
In light of these needs S. 637 contains 
the following provisions: 
[t] Appropriations for 
annually are authorized: 


300,000,000 


[a] An annual emergency appropria- 
tion of $200,000,000. This fund is for the 
payment of the salaries of teachers to keep 
schools open, to employ additional teach- 
ers to relieve overcrowded classes, to raise 
substandard salaries, and to adjust salaries 
to meet the increased cost of living. Funds 
are to be apportioned to the states on the 
basis of average daily attendance. This 


Federal Aid Hill for 


Teachers Salaries 
«’/ War 





fund is to be used exclusively for salaries 
and will be available only to those com- 
munities which out of state and local 
funds are paying salaries at least equal 
to those paid on February 1, 1943. 

[b] A permanent appropriation of 
$100,000,000, annually for the purpose of 
more nearly equalizing public elementary 
and public secondary educational oppor- 
tunities among and within the states— 
these funds to be apportioned to the states 
on the basis of an index of financial need. 
This index is determined by the number 
of persons five to seventeen years of age 
and the total income payments of the 
respective states. The poorer the state, the 
larger the share of aid it will receive. 

[2] Control of the schools is reserved 
strictly to the states and local school sys- 
tems and forbidden to any federal officials 
or agencies. 

[3] The distribution of funds within a 
state is to be determined solely by state 
authority. 

[4] Federal funds cannot be used to 
reduce or replace state funds for education. 

[5] In states that maintain separate 
schools for minority races, there will be 
a division of federal funds among the 
separate races in proportion to population 
without a reduction in the proportion of 
funds from state and local sources spent 
for schools for the minority races in 1942. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to his friend, 
James Madison, “I hope the education of 
the common people will be attended to: 
convinced that on their good sense we 
may rely with the most security for the 
preservation of a due degree of liberty.” 

The Thomas-Hill Bill, S. 637, makes 
more adequate provisions for “the edu- 
cation of the common people.” Accord- 
ing to the 1940 census the number of 
citizens whose education has not ex- 
tended beyond the fourth grade in school 
amounts to more than 20 percent in 
eleven of the forty-eight states. Out of 
this situation come 750,000 men who 
are disqualified for military service be- 
cause they lack sufficient education. This 
is as unnecessary as it is tragic. 

The public elementary and secondary 
teachers of this nation, in addition to 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, NEA 


their usual work, are making a substan- 
tial contribution to the preparation of 
the workers for the war industries. More 
than 3,000,000 men and women have 
been given specific skills. From kinder- 
gartens to universities teachers are sell- 
ing war stamps and bonds, collecting 
scrap metal and rubber, and cooperating 
with the civilian defense. Teachers have 
gladly assumed extra burdens in the war 
effort. They have freely given more than 
38,000,000 hours to sugar and gas ra- 
tioning and to clerical duties in connec- 
tion with the Selective Service. Teachers 
have taken their places in the military 
service along with the men and women 
from all other walks of life. 

Teachers have spent their time and 
money in preparing for their profession 
and would prefer to stay in it and carry 
forward the important work which they 
are doing for their country and for 
youth. They will stay in the profession 
if they can secure sufficient funds with 
which to live. Many of them, however, 
cannot exist upon present salaries. The 
year 1943 finds hundreds of teachers 
teaching for less than $200 per year. 
Fifty-eight percent of the teachers in one 
state are paid less than $600 per year. 
Multiplied thousands of teachers are re- 
ceiving less than $800 per year. Teachers 
with college educations cannot long re- 
main in the teaching profession unless 
salary adjustments are made. 

The National Education Association 
is determined that schools shall be fully 
effective in this critical period. This ob- 
jective cannot be attained unless teach- 
ers’ salaries are increased. It is promot- 
ing S. 637 for this purpose. We hope 
that this bill is such that you and your 
fellow-workers will support it vigor- 
ously. Write your Senators for copies 
of S. 637 and tell them of the discourag- 
ing conditions which your schools face 
because of the war. 
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The Return of a Teacher 
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AM A TEACHER who left teaching last I was a cog in a machine. Every time | _ 
spring to get a job in thought of my locked classroom, I knew rich 

Washington. As I stepped that I had locked my heart behind the fiully 

from the train at Union _ closed doors. I was merely a mechanical }!*# 

Station and as I walked man, moving much like these same figures ay 

thru the depot, where in the funny books I had seen my students fice, th 

one sees more tired people pack around under their arms. Every time J thing 

than in any other placein _—‘I stepped into the Library of Congress, or ~ 

the world, I beheld the into the Smithsonian Institution, I saw ing 

national capitol building, | something which reminded me of my un- J regist 

L the dome shining like a _ finished work in the school. atte 

jewel in the spring rain. I Moreover, I was learning every month [ry 

thought: “Here is the place—the heart of — that my higher salary was being spent to peopl 

the nation—where I can really do some- = meet a more than much higher cost of #!«vi" 
thing to help things along.” When I closed living. I was doing a job another person a 

my books and locked my classroom door _— could do, at no increase in my savings,  portw 

back home, I felt I was leaving a job of _—_and at a real loss in personal satisfaction. Th 

minor importance for one of real valueto My place in Washington could be filled ; hing 
a nation at war. my place in the Nebraska schools was still J jin) 

It took four months of hard work for open. My decision brought me immense F have. 

Uncle Sam to make me realize the situa- __ relief. I resigned my post in Washington. } “!! 3 

tion in its proper perspective. As Septem- I came back to the Nebraska schools. rug 

ber drew near, letters came to me from T ; qualit 

different sections of the state, telling of HE FALL TERM is ended. Every day I 9 nine 

the desperate need for teachers. Nebraska 9 77 TOFE convinced that I am where I be- _ 

newspapers reached me, commenting cn long; where I can make less money, it is ie 

the seriousness of the situation. I was dis- ae where I can save more; where 1 yen 

turbed. I had reasonably important duties 7 SN “4PpPiest; where I am of the most J the i 

in a government office to perform, buton = “"1°° , teen 

the other hand I knew that to win this a — aig who pass in and 9°; 

war, to obtain a satisfactory world after- wer . oe reson ps gig have tO J Grad 
ward, we must have teachers in our “s er for the mistakes of this generationeaay 
schools. Every time I looked about me in ae convinced that the greatest contribu ies 

Washington, I could see the pages of his- tion | sa make to ee 

tory unfold. I could see men like George Ties, r the for me oR = 

Washington, Abraham Lincoln, and scores Mi ¢ 7 " pouigia oe t life. wy 
of others sweating and toiling to create h * folle feed ain ae 1943 

a nation. I could see the value of hu- : ‘* iy wh is war I am thin 

man character in the upbuilding of our = *°““°? at did you mre 

country. contribute toward our wy 

victory?” I shall be glad nicly 
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tion of that character. As an office worker, was a teacher.” am 
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xTIL RECENTLY it would never have 

occurred to college students to re- 

gard themselves in terms of man- 
wer. 

The term is more frequently asso- 
cated with the masses of workers em- 
ployed by large-scale industry than 
with the fortunate minority of care- 
fully educated individuals whom the 
colleges induct into professional and 
managerial life. So when college men 
were registered for the national serv- 
ice, they may have experienced some- 
thing of the surprise of that character 
in Moliére’s play who discovered that 
he had been talking prose without real- 
izing his accomplishment. As a draft 
registrant each is a part of the national 
manpower reserve—qualitatively a 
very important part of this reserve. 

The government regards these young 
people as important, whether they are 
leaving college for the military or for 
other forms of national service, be- 
cause of the exceptional training op- 
portunties which they have had. 

The country as a whole takes it on 
trust that our colleges have done every- 
thing possible to train youth for na- 
tional responsibilities and that youth 
have done everything possible to take 
full advantage of that training. It is 
important that this popular faith in 
the value of our colleges and in the 
quality of their students should be sus- 
tained. For in the grim days that lie 
ahead there will be no place in our 
society for institutions which fail to 
render national service, and conse- 
quently no place for students who give 
the lie to that proud designation by 
wasting the borrowed time provision- 
ally placed at their disposal. 

I emphasize that word “provisional.” 
Graduates of January 1943 entered col- 
lege as Hitler’s mechanized legions 
were rolling Poland. Daily 
since September 1, 1939, the menace 
of ruthless Axis aggression has been 
growing for all our American institu- 
tions, including the liberal arts col- 
leges. As a result the numbers of the 
1943 graduating classes have been 
thinned by the imperative call to na- 
tional service. These graduates may 
consider themselves fortunate as per- 
haps the last class to complete a leis- 
urely undergraduate training. From 
how on the colleges must, while main- 
taining standards, increasingly accom- 
modate themselves to the pressures of 
total war. Only thus can their pro- 
Visional right to social consideration 
be made authentic and definitive. 

Scores of institutions thruout the 


across 


PAUL V. McNUTT 


Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission discusses the effect of 
the war on higher education and 
makes constructive suggestions, 


country have for the first time 
in their history held a midwin- 
ter commencement. Enabling 
students to graduate more than 
four months ahead of schedule 
has been made possible by insti- 
tuting a summer term which 
must have caused many adminis- 
trative and faculty headaches. 
By adopting acceleration, 
which means that for the emer- 
gency the traditional four-year 
course is compressed into less 
than three years, the colleges, im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, 


























UR COLLEGES 
ANU THE WAR 


showed prompt appreciation both of 
the magnitude of our task and the 
type of sacrificial effort necessary to 
win the war. In governmental circles 
there is deep gratitude for what the 
colleges have already dome by way of 
cooperation in the war effort. And 
there is equally deep regret that these 
institutions must now be called upon 
for further sacrifices involving much 
greater dislocations than those already 
experienced. 

However, those of us who are labor- 
ing in Washington assume that trus- 
tees, administrative officers, faculty, 
and undergraduates alike, are the 
more eager to contribute to the needs 
of the nation because of the great 
privileges which educational institu- 
tions receive from the nation. I am 
sure that it is partly because the col- 
leges have been so favored by society 
that they are now so obviously anxious 
to repay some part of the enormous 
debt which they owe to society. 

The larger educational institutions, 
with facilities for housing, feeding, 
and teaching large numbers, are nat- 
urally being called upon more largely 
than others to accommodate the spe- 
cialized training units which the Army 
and Navy are setting up. The selec- 


tion of these institutions is no easy 
task, even with the helpful advice and 
assistance which educators have given 
in response to our request for guid- 
ance. Inevitably both the geographical 
location and the physical accommoda- 
tions available have been determining 
factors in deciding which institutions 
should receive specialized training 
units. No reflection whatever on edu- 
cational quality is found in the fact 
that it is impractical to place an Army 
or Navy unit on the campus of every 
small college thruout the country. 

On the contrary, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
myself as War Manpower Chairman, 
will be deeply concerned if many ex- 
cellent colleges are necessarily unused 
in the general plan. From the view- 
point of efficiency alone it would be 
unfortunate if there were not full 
utilization of the plant and equipment 
of the smaller institutions. From the 
viewpoint of patriotism, in which the 
larger universities have no monopoly, 
it would be even more unfortunate 
if there should be any feeling that the 
small colleges are being slighted. 

A number of the smaller colleges, 
because of special facilities or excep- 
tional standards, have been selected 
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for particular forms of service lying 
outside the general Army and Navy 
plan. But what about those colleges, 
with standards no less admirable, 
which are outside the Army and Navy 
plan and are also overlooked in spe- 
cial training plans? Is their place in 
the war effort to be confined to yield- 
ing their students to the draft and re- 
stricting their services to the education 
of the handful of those who are under 
18, or physically unfit? 

In cases where the college is a virile 
institution, serving its community and 
well and alertly administered, I feel 
sure the answer to that question will 
be in the negative. Of course, it is not 
the business of the federal government 
to subsidize a privately-endowed col- 
lege merely because its private income 
is insufficient for operating needs. 
Some private colleges, therefore, like 
some private business organizations, 
may have to close their doors for the 
duration, reopening afterwards if 
there is the effective demand for their 
services which is the acid test of 
whether or not these services are 
needed. Such war casualties, however, 
should be few in number if the col- 
leges themselves show the initiative 
which is one test of the validity of 
their claim to survival. 

There is really a great opportunity 
for the small colleges in the very fact 
that our larger educational institutions 
will handle the greater part of the spe- 
cialized technical military training. 
This leaves the liberal arts colleges 
relatively free to concentrate, in co- 
operation with Selective Service, on 
the preservation of civilian profes- 
sional training in many fields which, 
like medicine, are essential to the 
preservation of our society. 

When we say that we are engaged 
in total war, we do well to remember 
the implication of that phrase. This 
is not merely a struggle between arm- 
ies, navies, and air forces, but between 
rival concepts of civilization. The 
United Nations are fighting the Axis 
powers not only on farflung battle- 
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fields, but also in the technics of edu- 
cation, in laboratory methods, and in 
the sphere of ethics and philosophy. 
The needs of our armed forces come 
first, but it is no less important to sus- 
tain at home the underlying values in 
that democratic way of life. Democ- 
racy without spiritual approach _be- 
comes merely a mechanism of govern- 
ment, and admittedly not the most in- 
herently efficient of mechanisms. 

In this defense of the basic values 
for which the war is being fought, the 
liberal arts colleges have a tremendous 
responsibility. The men’s colleges can- 
not, of course, expect to shelter their 
undergraduates as a group from the 
operation of Selective Service. If any 
college should be so ill-advised as to 
attempt such an unpatriotic course its 
own students would, I am sure, rebel 
against the attempted favoritism. 

But as the colleges willingly trans- 
fer their students to the military serv- 
ices they can and should be utilizing 
their teachers and facilities in other 
ways. Already some which are espe- 
cially well qualified are preparing se- 
lected men for various forms of recon- 
struction. Other colleges might, for 
instance, be offering instruction for 
older men and women who thru no 
fault of their own have never enjoyed 
the educational advantages which have 
been lavished on our presentday col- 
lege students. This would fit in with 
the promising suggestion that scope of 
the Engineering, Science, and Manage- 
ment War Training Program be ex- 
panded to include cultural subjects. 

The colleges might also be arrang- 
ing special rehabilitation courses for 
those invalided out of military service. 
If the colleges believe in democracy, 
this is their opportunity to prove it. 
If they proclaim the virtues of indi- 
vidual initiative, this is their chance 
to practice as well as preach. 

Since our system of government is 
not paternalistic, except insofar as we 
seek to meet the essential minimum 
needs of the underprivileged and un- 
fortunate, I shall not define what the 
liberal arts colleges should do in the 
present emergency. Washington is not 
Berlin and we do not propose to regi- 
ment our colleges to any standardized 
program of state-directed service. But 
we know that the opportunities for 
service are there and we count on the 
small colleges to work out their own 
ideas in terms of practical assistance 
to their communities. 

Both the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Office of Education 
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which the colleges make in their oy 
interests. I share with Commissionep 
of Education J. W. Studebaker the 
concern “lest the liberal arts college 
of America be jettisoned.” 

The War Manpower Commissig 
is interested not only in the formidab 
task of supplying adequate labor for 
our shipyards, airplane factories, mune ® 
tions plants, farms, and other arsenals 
of democracy, but also in the full utili. 
zation of the facilities of higher edu. 
cation for the training of specialized 


manpower. And those facilities should | 
be utilized the more energetically be. 
cause they can thus be best preserved rie 
for the postwar era. Beyond fighting tit 
and winning this war we must see It 
that it stays won. We must see that of 
the wounds are healed and the ravages U. 
restored as quickly as possible. We - 
must see that a more effective inter- m 
national order, with our own nation 
wa 
playing an effective role, replaces the , 
intolerable anarchy of the past. - 
In this great task, to whom should ha 
we turn for guidance and assistance a0 
if not to those institutions of learning we 
which have played so large a role in the 
building our own nation? In the pro thi 
vision of manpower we do not expect 
much quantitative help from the small 
liberal arts colleges. But we do expect 
important qualitative assistance both : 
for the preservation and improvement zet 
of our own way of life and for the ha 
eventual establishment of a better in avi 
ternational order. Ge 
The War Manpower Commission Eu 
will do all that lies within its power de: 
to assist the small colleges to save - 
themselves. I am happy to give that ae 
pledge at a time when accelerated | 4. 
graduates are coming forth to action ia 
from hundreds of colleges—youth who | 4» 
are that spearhead of the national man | 7 
power on which rests most heavily the | 1" 
responsibility for seeing that victory | lea 
is this time not in vain. | pla 
[Mr. McNutt recently delivered an address © It 
at the Haverford College commencement be: 
which included many of the ideas expressed “ 
here.) W1 
vc 





































N NOVEMBER 1936 THE JourNat of the 

National Education Association car 
ried a comprehensive 16-page feature en- 
titled “Aviation Creates a New World.” 
It was developed with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. “Too 
much space to devote to such a feature 
in a professional journal for teachers,” 
was the reaction of some people. Now 
it is crystal clear that we should have 
had many more such features in profes- 
sional and other magazines. The nation 
would have been better prepared for 
the world in which it was living had 
this been done. 


America Becomes an Air Power 


In 1939 Mr. and Mrs. American Citi- 
zen began to realize that our enemies 
had far outdistanced us in the field of 
aviation. With the aid of this rew tool 
Germany quickly overran much of 
Europe and came perilously close to 
destroying England. The only answer 
to this threat was airpower to be co- 
ordinated with our land and sea forces. 
As a result, last year we produced about 
45,000 planes. The production goal of 
1943 is at least 100,000 planes. Accord- 
ing to an official WPB, Army, Navy re- 
lease, great importance in the strategic 
plans for this year is placed on aircraft. 
It is expected that about twice the num- 
ber and three times the weight of planes 
will be built in 1942. 


A brief survey of 


aviation education today 





There will be 2,500,000 men in the 
Army Air Forces alone by the end of 
1943. Pilots are being graduated at the 
rate of more than 40,000 a year. By late 
spring, mechanics will be graduating at 
the rate of 300,000 a year. 

The following appropriation figures 
indicate the vast growth in military air 
power. ARMY AIR CORPS 
1939—$ 70,556,972 
1943— 23,049,417,403 
NAVY BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 

1939—$ 48,075,000 
1943— 5,257,981,470 


When victory comes, the U. S. will 
have vast air production facilities, skilled 
air crews, and airmindedness that would 
have required a generation or more to 
achieve in ordinary times. 


W hat the Future Holds 


Some of the more extreme aviation 
enthusiasts leave the impression that all 
other means of transport and travel will 
soon be as dead as a dodo. Others take 
a more conservative point of view. 





No campaicn in this war has been 
won by a task force not having air su- 
periority.—Lieut. General H. H. Ar- 
nold, Commanding General, Army Air 
Forces. 


A Flying Fortress on the wing. Courtesy Boeing 


Nevertheless, leaders in the aviation 
field suggest future possibilities that 
astound the layman. W. A. Patterson, 
president of American Airlines, in a 
speech designed to debunk extravagant 
claims of airpower enthusiasts, con- 
cedes: “Air transportation is going to 
revolutionize practically every social and 
economic viewpoint and practice. In the 
field of passenger travel, the airplane 
may well take over a major share of the 
volume.” 

Says Igor Sikorsky: “I am confident 
that flying boats weighing over a hun- 
dred tons, powered with several engines, 
totalling about 15,000 horsepower, and 
hundred 
would be entirely practical.” 

Glenn L. Martin: “I’m designing a 
250,000-pound flying boat now, and feel 
sure the 500,000-pound mark will be 
reached before many years of peace have 
elapsed.” 

The small family-type aircraft will go 
into mass production and in a few years 
will probably reach the price level of the 
moderately priced car. 


carrying several passengers 


Life Will Be Different 


The responsibility of the schools to 
prepare youth for the air age is clear. 
The airplane is no longer a toy or a 
thrill-producer. It is a vital factor in the 
life of every individual in the world. 
Aviation is changing our thought proc- 


esses. Its present and predictable develop- 
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ment radically changes our relationship 
to all the rest of the world. Global geog- 
raphy is replacing flat map geography. 
Man is no longer confined to land routes 
and sea lanes. Over the top—across the 
great Arctic wastes—will go much of 
the international trafic of tomorrow. 
No part of the world will be more than 
forty hours away. 

Life near at hand will be changed, too. 
Weekend trips to points hundreds of 
miles away will be commonplace. Cities 
will be rebuilt because man can fly. Our 
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Photo courtesy Franklin Institute 


school Victory Corps was established by 
the U. S. Office of Education. An Air 
Service Division was one of the five 
divisions established in the Victory 
Corps. It took over the task which had 
been projected for the Air Training 
Corps of America, which then relin- 


quished the field. 


Aviation Education in the 


Highschool 


PREFLIGHT TRAINING—The most press- 
ing wartime task of the highschool in 
aviation is the preparation of boys for 
military service. In training youth for the 
air force personnel secondary schools are 
contributing in three vital ways: 

First, they are offering to qualified 
boys and girls specialized courses in pre- 
flight aeronautics which cover structures, 
aerodynamics, power plants, communi- 
cations, meteorology, navigation, and 
related topics. About 14,000 highschools 
—more than half of the nation’s total 
were conducting such specialized courses 
in the first semester of this year. The 
number has been greatly increased dur- 
ing the second semester. 

The preflight aeronautics courses are 
science electives usually of one year dura- 
tion offered to juniors or seniors. There 
are now a number of wellwritten texts 
for such a course, and also some very 
helpful free or inexpensive pamphlets. 
See pages 85-86. 

Second, the highschools are giving 
basic training needed by the air forces 
thru the adaptation of regular courses 
such as mathematics, physics, and phys- 
ical fitness to aviation problems. 

Third, the highschools are providing 
youth information with regard to oppor- 
tunities in the air forces, testing for ap- 
titude, and otherwise providing much 
needed guidance. 
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PREFLIGHT CAA CERTIFICATE — High- 
school students taking preflight courses 
may take an examination to qualify for 
the Civilian Aeronautics Administra- 
tion Certificate of Aeronautical Knowl- 
edge. A highschool student of preflight 
aeronautics who receives the Certificate 
of Aeronautical Knowledge for all four 
subject fields of the examination is cred- 
ited toward meeting the ground school 
requirements for the Private Pilot Cer- 
tificate, also issued by the CAA. De- 
tailed information on the Certificate of 
Aeronautical Knowledge is obtainable 
upon request from the Director of Pre- 
flight Aeronautics, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

ACTUAL FLIGHT TRAINING—In the fall 
of 1942 the Civilian Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration conducted an experiment in 
actual flight training at 22 selected high- 
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Some of the routes of the air age are 
shown on the globe above, prepared 
by Civic Education Service. Trace in 
the Chicago to India route. Below is 
the mighty Martin Mars, 70-ton 
Navy flying boat. 


schools. Each school picked ten junior or 
senior students who were at least 17 
years of age. They flew 174,000 miles. 
There were only three accidents and 
none involved a fatality. 

CAP capetrs—Another recent develop- 
ment in the program to interest the na- 
tion’s highschool youth in aviation is 
the Civil Air Patrol Cadets, a junior 


counterpart of the Civil Air Patrol 





Tue war has hastened the development of 
aviation by many years and the airplane will 
be one of the greatest factors in developing 
political and economic internationalism in a 
postwar world—Wendell Willkie in Skyways 
for February 1943. 
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A Victory Corps group studies a model plane. 


operated as a division of the Office of 
Civilian Defense under a staff of officers 
of the Army Air Forces. The purpose 
is to extend to a selected group of 
younger students the same opportunity 
for training that has been given the 
senior CAP personnel and under the 
guidance of seasoned air men. Each of 
the 70,000 members of the sentor CAP 
is permitted to sponsor one cadet who 
has the opportunity to study naviga- 
tion, meteorology, military drill, and 
other aviation subjects in CAP classes. 
This plan operates only in communities 
which have a local unit of the Civil Air 
Patrol. There are about 1000 of these 
units. 

MobEL AIRCRAFT PROGRAM—An impor- 
tant contribution to the national defense 
and to airmindedness has been the 
Model Aircraft Project. In December 
1941 the Secretary of the Navy asked the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education if 
pupils in the nation’s schools could make 
500,000 scale model airplanes for train- 
ing purposes. “Of course,” said the Com- 
missioner and the schools responded 
with enthusiasm. Instructions were fur- 
nished in Spectal Scale Model Aircraft 
Construction Procedure issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. In September 
1942 the Navy requested that the schools 
continue the project and make another 





Bue am ace will call for higher standards 
of integrity and fitness—from the men re- 
sponsible for the mechanical efficiency of 
400-mile-per-hour planes with hundreds of 
passengers to the statesmen who control the 
uses to which airpower will be put. 


300,000 models. About gooo instructors 
and 400,000 highschool students have 
participated. Models have been used by 
the Navy, the Army, and civilian defense 
groups principally to give training in 
the recognition of various types of air- 
craft of all nations involved in the war. 

Mopet cLuss—Aircraft model clubs 
are an excellent means of stimulating 
interest in aviation and of teaching aero- 
nautical principles. Among the projects 
of such a club are instruction in the 
theory of aviation, construction of model 
planes, and contest flying. Competitions 
may be held under the auspices of the 
National Aeronautics Association, Air 
Youth Division, 1025 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 

GENERAL UNDERSTANDINGS—If it is im- 
portant to learn to fly, it is equally neces- 
sary to learn what flight means to the 
individual and to society. No one can 
escape the impact of aviation in the peace 
to come any more than he can escape the 
impact of aviation in the present war. 
Commerce and travel are being revolu- 
tionized by air facilities; an efficient 
world police power is made possible; 
and the issue of an effective means of 
international cooperation or union is 
brought squarely before the people of 
the United Nations. Now is the time to 
prepare youth for the air age. 

Almost every secondary-school course 
can contribute to this end. The curricu- 
lum thruout should be adjusted to the 
realities of the air age. There are many 
materials available. New textbooks in al- 
most every field are stressing aviation 
and its meaning. Let us use them. 





Aviation in the Elementary School 


In the elementary schools progress js 
also being made. Emphasis may be 
placed upon aviation in all of the activi- 
ties of the school. Any elementary-school 
curriculum that is adapted to the cur- 
rent scene of life in the world today will 
have much of aviation in it. The Three 
R’s, music, art, and all other subjects 
should be attuned to the problems of the 
air age. Helpful materials are now be- 
ing developed for elementary schools, 


Aviation in the Colleges 

THE CAA WAR TRAINING SERVICE PRO- 
GRAM—Known until recently as the Civi- 
lian Pilot Training Program of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, the CAA War 
Training Service is a cooperative ar- 
rangement between a college or univer- 
sity and a nearby commercial flying 
school. The ground school courses are 
given by the college while the actual 
flight training is handled by expert in- 
structors at the flying school. There 
were more than 650 of these combined 
units in 1942. Many of the colleges give 
college credit to their students who take 
these certified CAA courses. More than 
g0,000 civilian pilots have been trained 
in this program since 1939, with fewer 
than 4o fatalities. 

At present all combat pilots of the 

Navy are given their initial flight train- 
ing in the CAA’s War Training Serv- 
ice. Liaison pilots, instructors and other 
non-combat pilots of the Army also are 
trained in this program. 
_ Tratninc stres—Many colleges are 
now being taken over as flight training 
centers. On January 7, for example, the 
Navy announced the inauguration of 
twenty new Naval Flight Preparatory 
Schools. Each college will supply about 
28 fulltime instructors. 

TEACHER TRAINING—Last summer ap- 
proximately 10,000 secondary - school 
teachers received training in preflight 
aeronautics in the CAA Civilian Pilot 
Training ground school classes and in 
colleges where courses in aeronautics 
were available. 

A more extensive program is being 
conducted by the CAA Preflight Aero- 
nautics Program in teacher-training in- 
stitutions thruout the country during the 
spring session of 1943. Write the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washing- 


ton, D. C., for information. 
—Lyre W. Asuey. 
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The ALPHABET and the ARMY 


“QWirenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet, 


” 


A man goes riding by .. . 


“AND NOW WHAT ARE STARS?” asked 
Corporal Dombrosky, closing the book 
on his forefinger and addressing him- 
self to the uniformed men who sat be- 
fore him. “Class, what are ‘stars’?” The 
corporal repeated the word again hope- 
fully, bearing hard on the “a” and the 
“” as if to drive the word by sheer 
force thru some obstacle that lay be- 
tween him and his men. 

“Stars? You, Plovinsky. 
Tekla? Marex?” 

One by 


overshadowed by 


No? 


one eager, attentive faces 


were y blank disap- 
pointment as the corporal-teacher called 
out the names. But Gregoriva knew, 
and smiled as he raised his hand. 

“They come in the sky at night,” he 
said. 

And Seever added, “They’re in the 
flag, too.” 

Corporal Dombrosky then wrote on 


the blackboard 


that brought, figuratively and literally, 


a new word—‘stars”’— 


new light to this class of recently in- 
ducted soldiers in the special training 
school of the Ordnance Replacement 
Training Center of the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Maryland. This remarkable 
school is not unique in today’s army. 
Counterparts exist in dozens of posts 
where earnest efforts are being made to 
reduce the handicap which lack of edu- 
cation imposes upon the efficiency of the 
soldier. 

Corporal Dombrosky’s class 4s com- 
posed of enlisted men of foreign birth 
or extraction who have language rather 
than educational difficulties, and who 
impose upon the military effort a prob- 
lem not encountered in the armies of 
nations whose populations are of a sin- 
gle racial stock. 

But language difficulties constitute 
only a small portion of the educational 
inadequacies of American troops. We 
enter a barracks classroom adjoining 
that of Corporal Domb:osky, where a 
sergeant is pointing to a number writ- 
ten in large figures on the blackboard— 


4,004,004—and a pupil patiently reads, 
“Foh million, foh thousand, and foh!” 
These Negro soldiers are learning arith- 
metic, and if the observer should ques- 
tion the use of such large figures in a 
primary class, his attention may be 
called to the fact that the identification 
tags worn by members of the class all 
bear numbers above thirty million. 

Another class nearby is industriously 
studying geography, with attention 
focused upon such obviously vital places 
as Tunisia, Libya, Egypt, Morocco. 
Still another class is ranged closely 
about its teacher, each uniformed pupil 
bearing in hand a 100-page booklet 
bound in heavy beige stock imprinted 
with the title Soldier’s Reader. This 
combined textbook and workbook be- 
gins with the alphabet, and the nu- 
merals. A completion test propounds: 

My name is 

My army number is 


My camp is 


The number “2” is illustrated with a 
drawing of three baseball bats; “4”, 
with a quartet of Garand rifles. The 
soldier reads: 

My camp has barracks. 

A gas mask may save my life. 

Army food is called rations. 


Under the caption Telling Time, a 
problem says: 


Soldiers go to school. Some classes 
begin at 7:00 o'clock in the evening. 
If these classes last for three hours, 
at what time are the classes over? 


In a chapter on Insignia, the pupil 
learns that: 
The for the Infantry is 


crossed rifles, like the picture at the 
right. 


insignia 


Other chapters of the Soldier’s Reader 
are written about discipline, the uni- 
form, general orders, cornmands, and 
similar matters that are part and parcel 
of the soldier’s life. 

The excellent special training school 
maintained by the Aberdeen Proving 
Ground will stir with enthusiasm the 
heart of any teacher. The conditions 
which make such a school necessary, at 
a time when the talents of the armed 
forces ought to be devoted to military 


training, should arouse every teacher 
and every other citizen to energetic, im- 
mediate action. Here, teaching the 
ABC’s, are trained officers and enlisted 
men who ought to be showing soldiers 
how to shoot guns out of tanks, while 
from the Proving Grounds in the dis- 
tance resound the thunder of guns and 
the roar of motors being tested for com- 
bat, as men and materiais move fever- 
ishly toward the battle front. Here are 
men selected for the supreme test of 
citizenship, ready and willing to serve 
their country, who are unable to read 
their general orders, recognize their 
own identification tags, tell time by the 
clock, find their way about camp from 
the d.rection signs, distinguish a soldier 
of infantry from one of the field artil- 
lery, sign the payroll, fill out an appli- 
cation blank for army insurance, or 
name the countries of the world where 
they may have to fight. 

The condition is as unnecessary as it 
is tragic. Already the army has elimi- 
nated the mentally unfit, and for the 
most part those whose physical handi- 
caps have seriously interfered with the 
orderly process of education. Most of 
these men are unprepared for this high 
duty of citizenship because in their 
youth they were denied adequate edu- 
cational opportunity. Their disability 
for other less intense but just as im- 
portant duties of citizenship is no less 
real because it has not been subjected 
to the rigid accounting imposed by mili- 
tary service. 

If there be those who dismiss this 
situation with the thought that the num- 
ber of men involved is too small to be 
of consequence, they may easily be dis- 
illusioned. According to a directive is- 
sued in May 1941, induction was refused 
to men who were unable to pass an 
examination roughly measuring the 
educational achievement of a fourth- 
grade school child. These men are re- 
ferred to as “functional illiterates.” It 
was recognized that they lacked the 
tools with which they could become 
efficient soldiers of an army in which 
the blueprint, diagram, and map are 
everyday aids to action. But the number 
of men so refused for service mounted 
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alarmingly in a few months. Officials 
were instructed to accept 10 percent of 
these functional illiterates. Among them 
are the pupil-soldiers of the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground special training school 
and of similar schools in other posts. 

It is estimated that there are still in 
the reservoir of those who face induc- 
tion, not counting the class of the 18-20- 
year-olds, the staggering number of 
750,000 men who disqualify for service 
solely because they lack sufficient edu- 
cation. Of those who so disqualify, 
500,000 are white, 250,000, Negro. Most 
of these men, naturally, are inhabitants 
of those areas of the United States where 
the census has shown decade after dec- 
ade the largest percentage of illiteracy. 
It ought not to be difficult to place the 
responsibility for this lack. It is time to 
quit trying to fix the dlame for it and to 
make the responsibility clear. These men 
are not being called to the service of any 
state or group of states, north, south, 
east, or west—they are being called to 
the service of the federal government. 
If the extremity of the manpower short- 
age demands that these men be used in 
spite of their disqualifications, the bat- 
tles they lose will not be the battles of 
Arkansas, or New York, or Alabama, 
but those of the United States. They 
will be soldiers of the Stars and Stripes. 
The “Republic for which it stands” is 
responsible. 

There is nothing which might prop- 
erly be classed as unexpected in this 
tragic situation. The armies of the 
United States in World War I were also 
impeded by illiteracy. It was found that 
25 percent of the men in 1917-18 were 
unable to write a letter home or read a 
newspaper intelligently. Immediately 
after the Armistice the 
Legion joined the National Education 
Association and other educational 
forces to reduce the illiteracy which 
blighted American citizenship. 


American 


The first step toward that reduction 
was legislation granting financial aid 
from the federal government to the 
educational efforts of the states. The 
NEA gave its vigorous support to such 
legislation. The federal government 
shunned this responsibility. 

Once again those who are alarmed at 
the educational inadequacies of so large 
a number of our people in a great crisis 
appeal to Congress to help remove these 


inadequacies. S. 637 has been intro- 
duced for that purpose. This bill will 
meet with opposition as have similar 
bills in the past. Those who sponsor the 
bill are reluctant to charge its opponents 
with a desire to weaken the strength of 





the nation in war or in peace. They do, 
however, challenge those who fight this 
measure to offer a positive substitute 
for it which will provide every citizen 
of the United States a chance to give his 
best to his country —BertMont Fartpy. 


Si. Louis Convention Cancelled 


N January 26, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 

announced that the seventy-third annual 
convention, which was to have been 
held in St. Louis, February 26-March 2, 
had been cancelled at the request of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Early in the fall, acting under advice 
from the ODT, the dates of the St. 
Louis convention were amended so as 
to avoid weekend travel. Late in De- 
cember, the ODT advised the School 
Administrators’ officers that further ex- 
amination of the convention situation 
was under way. After a series of almost 
daily conferences, the transportation sit- 
uation became so serious that a special 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators was held in Washington on 
January 16, at which time the Com- 
mittee prepared a letter to the Office of 
Defense Transportation setting forth 
the reasons why those responsible for 
the conduct of the schools should meet 
for deliberation and counsel. The letter 
said in part: 

“Because the schools are well organized 
and because they touch almost every family 
in America, the government has already 
called on them for help in many ways— 
such as training for industry, salvage col- 
lection, victory gardens, promoting the 
sale of war savings stamps and bonds, 
model aircraft projects, aiding the Red 
Cross, and providing preinduction training 
for the armed forces. 

“The schools hawe been called upon— 
and have responded gladly—to register 
millions for selective service and for the 
whole series of rationing programs. More- 
over, they are contributing their best efforts 
to meet the increasing challenge of juve- 
nile delinquency, to provide day care for 
the children of working mothers, and to 
greatly expand their programs of health 
and physical education. Meanwhile the 
schools must carry on the basic education 
of youth and at the same time inculcate 
in the boys and girls an understanding of 
the objectives of the war in which we are 


engaged to the end that they may make 
their contribution to the morale of the 
total population. 

“In the light of these conditions, it seems 
to us imperative for the leaders of the 
schools to meet for deliberation and coun. 
sel and to hear directly from our national 
leaders how best we can contribute to the 
war effort and assist in solving postwar 
problems.” 


Replying to this letter the ODT ad- 
vised that it could not concur in the de. 
cision of the Association’s officers to go 
forward with convention plans, thus 
necessitating cancellation. 

The urgent purpose for which this 
convention was planned, however, still 
exists. It was to have been a specific aid 
to the American schools in their con- 
tributions to the war effort. With this 
end in view, an Offictal Report of the 
Convention Never Held is to be pub 
lished. It will include material which 
was to have been presented at the con 
vention and which would have con 
tributed to the war effort. 

A series of radio programs based on 
convention themes and featuring con- 
vention speakers will be broadcast on 
national networks during the latter half 
of March. A calendar of the programs 
will be sent to members of the AASA. 

The 1943 AASA Yearbook, entitled 
Schools and Manpower—Today and 
Tomorrow, is a unique contribution to 
the nation’s war effort. Manpower is 
the nation’s Number One _ problem. 
Started in peacetime with the ttle Oc 
cupational Adjustment, the yearbook 
was revised and renamed in the light of 
Thus, the com 


pleted volume presents material which 


wartime conditions. 
is timely now and which perhaps will be 
of even greater value when peace comes 
again. This 448-page yearbook has been 
sent to all members of the Association 
whose dues are paid for 1943. It sells to 
nonmembers for $2.—S. D. SHANKLAND, 
executive secretary, American Associa 
tion of School Administrators. 
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Teachers Meeting by Radio 

# THe THIrp National Teachers Meet- 
ing by Radio, sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, will be heard over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Company from 6-6:30 pm Eastern War 
Time on March 23. This program will 
be built around “Education for Post- 
war Problems.” Others in this series of 
national teachers meetings by radio 
were broadcast in September and De- 
cember. As in the former broadcasts, it 
is expected that local groups will meet 
to hear the broadcast, after which they 
will discuss the same problem in its local 
setting. 


What the Schools Should Teach 


#A new pusLication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission—Wahat the 
Schools Should Teach in Wartime—is 
a statement of general policy concerning 
the educational emphasis appropriate 
in elementary and secondary education 
in wartime. A summary of this pam- 
phlet was published in Tue Journat for 
January. 32p. 10¢. 


Wartime Handbook for Education 
Ix wartime teachers are busier than 
ever before. They find it difficult to 
keep up with scores of sources of infor- 
mation regarding wartime policies and 
procedures in the schools. To bring 
some of the cream of this material into 
the covers of one pamphlet, sixteen de- 
partments, divisions, and commissions 
of the NEA and the Association of 
Childhood Education have cooperated 
in the preparation of a Wartime Hand- 
book for Education. It covers twenty- 
one different types of educational prob- 
lems, including curriculum emphases 
in a number of major subject fields upon 
which the war has special bearing. The 
Handbook is especially helpful in the 
information provided about the various 
federal programs in their relationship 


to the work of the schools. 64p. 15¢. 





DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 


Waar is the Department of Class- 
room Teachers? The Department of 
Classroom Teachers is a department 
of the NEA established in order that 
classroom teachers, under their own 
leaders, may more directly study 
their own problems and develop edu- 
cational leadership within their own 
ranks. All classroom teachers who 
are members of the NEA are aiso 
members of the Department. There 
are no separate dues. The work is 
financed thru a special appropria- 


tion from the budget of the NEA. 





The Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

* Because of travel restrictions the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals will not hold its Seventh Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education 
this year, but is supporting and cooper- 
ating with several state and local meet- 
ings. Two of these conferences are al- 
ready planned: 

The Administration of the Elemen- 
tary School During the War—Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
July 6-16, 1943. W. S. Elsbree, in charge. 

Conference for Elementary School 
Supervisors and Administrators—Butler 
University, Indianapolis, June 30-July 
10, 1943. F. H. Gorman, in charge. 


Citizenship Yearbook 


The rHemMe of the twenty-second 
Yearbook of the .Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals will be “De- 
velopment of good citizenship in the 
elementary school.” It will be ready in 
September 1943 and will be sent to 
members of the Department for 1943-44. 


Salary Survey 
SALARIES OF CITY EMPLOYEES, 1942-43, 
is the title of the February 1943 Research 
Bulletin. It reports the NEA’s eleventh 
biennial survey of salaries of city school 
employees. 24p. 25¢. 


Hospitalization 


THE TEACHER BUYS HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE is a mimeographed report 
prepared by the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. It briefly summarizes a number of 
the hospitalization plans now in opera- 
tion in city-school systems. gop. 10¢. 


Safety Checklist 


** CHECKLIST OF SCHOOL SAFETY DURING 
WARTIME is a publication of the Safety 
Education Projects of the NEA Re- 
search Division. It was prepared to as- 
sist administrators, teachers, custodians, 
and parents in meeting the challenge of 
the times by analyzing the safety situa- 
tion in their schools under wartime con- 
ditions, by checking schools for presence 
of safety devices, safe condition of struc- 
tures, equipment, and grounds; by fur- 
thering safe practices; by protecting 
school children and school property 
against possible air attack; by safeguard- 
ing students against hazards of street 
and highway; and by conserving the 
use of strategic and critical automotive 
equipment. Based on most reliable in- 
formation available. 37p. Mimeo. 25¢. 


Consumer Education Aid 


** My PART IN THIS WAR: Helping on the 
Home Front has just been issued by the 
Consumer Education ‘Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. Handsomely illustrated, in 
a large, striking format, this monograph 
of 80 pages speaks simply and directly 
to the highschool student. It explains 
the basic needs and problems of a war- 
time economy—organizing for miaxi- 
mum, wellplanned production, the fight 
against inflation, rationing, conserva- 
tion, the financing of the war, and the 
contributions of personal economy. Em- 
phasizes relation of this to democratic 
philosophy; shows individual’s related 
duty and responsibility. Order from Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

Other publications on this page 
may be ordered from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. Unless 
otherwise indicated, discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 per- 
cent; 100 or more, 33% percent. Or- 
ders which amount to $1 or less must 


be accompanied by cash. 


- 
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The smile of achievement 


PAUL KR. YOUNG 


School Garden Supervisor, Cleveland, Ohio 


RE you one of the many 
A school people who rec- 
ognize the desirability 
of a school victory 
gardening program, 
for education as well 
as for sorely needed 
food, but do not know 
just how to tackle the 
proposition ? 

For all except those in the warm 
South, where gardening is already under 
way, there is still time to get a creditable 
program organized and going. The im- 
portant steps in such a program are 
briefly stated here, in hopes that they 
may help those who really want to do 
something worthwhile for their boys 
and girls and for the food-production 
effort. 
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VILTURY 
LARUENS 


It doesn’t matter greatly what type 
of school you are working in; funda- 
mentals are the same. In small schools 
and systems many problems are not 
encountered which must be solved in 
the larger ones,;~and of course the re- 
verse is also true. A little ingenuity in 
adapting these suggestions to your par- 
ticular situation must be used. Whether 
you are a teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent, you can easily see your part 
in the program. You will need the co- 
operation of all those above and below 
you, for the fullest measure of success, 
but that is not too much to expect in 
these war days. 


AVAILABLE. MATERIALS 


There is now available to school peo- 
ple definite help in the three fields 
where it has been conspicuously lacking 
until this season: 


[1] Subjectmatter in a form usable by 
the ordinary science teacher can be had 
in the recently published Elementary Gar- 
den-Graphs, an inexpensive booklet con- 
taining pupil text material for eight lessons 
in the fundamentals of gardening. 50¢. 


[2] Help with various organization 


problems is given in the Teacher's Man- 


ual which supplements the children’s ma- 4 


terial. Both these have been prepared under 
the sponsorship of the NEA Garden Edu- 
cation Department. 25¢. For quantity 
orders, 25¢ for Graphs, 12'.¢ for Manuals, 
Order from M. S. Shipley, Garden Re- 
views, Inc., 1200 National Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

[3] Seeds, 
pecially for use with the garden plans 
given in Garden-Graphs, and with full 


in collections prepared es 


instructions as well as the garden plan 
printed on the collection envelope, are now 
available at prices ranging from 14 to 19¢, 
from the Children’s Flower Mission, 5700 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. These 
greatly simplify the problem of providing 


seeds. 
PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


[1] Gardens at home or at school? 
Home gardens are feasible in almost any 
community and are recommended for a 
beginning program because so much 
simpler to organize than group garden 
tracts. 

[2] What kind of gardens? A definite 
garden plan or plans should be offered 


the boys and girls. Suitable plans of this 





A section of Benjamin Franklin School Garden, Cleveland 
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sort are given in the Garden-Graph ma- 
terial. Such gardens should be small, 
simple, with crops that can be counted 
upon to succeed. 

[3] Supplies? Furnish seeds, and plants 
if necessary. By so doing children can be 
saved expense, and gardens can be started 
on time. Even fertilizer can well be pro- 
vided. Buy materials in bulk and dis- 
tribute to children in small units put up 
by pupils. If time or supervision is short, 
use prepared seed collections mentioned 
above. Charge an enrolment fee to cover 
cost of supplies, completely or partially, 
as may seem advisable. 

[4] What grades? Children in grades 
four thru seven have the greatest natural 
interest. They also have fewer other war- 
time demands on their time and ability. 
Garden-Graph text material is most suit- 
able for these upper elementary grades. 

[5] Leadership? An interested téacher 
is needed in each school, and a teacher or 
supervisor to correlate local school plans, 
in systems of several schools. It possible, 
these people should have some release from 
other work to allow for this activity. Com- 
munity people from garden clubs can 
assist as seems desirable or necessary. 


ENROL THE CHILDREN 


March is the ideal time to present the 
project to the boys and girls. Provide 
a definite outline of the proposition for 
children to take home for parents to 
tread. Use printed or mimeographed en- 
tolment forms. Have specified enrol- 
ment fee, if any, paid when enrolment 
card is turned in. Set definite closing 


date for enrolments, suf- 
ficiently in advance of 
planting time to enable 
you to get the needed 
seeds. 


GIVE ESSENTIAL INSTRUC- 
TION 


Science class time is 
the logical place for 
teaching the  funda- 
mental garden _ prac- 
tices, such as using a 
garden plan, preparing 
the soil, planting, weed- 


ing, cultivating, thinning, pruning, stak- 
ing, controlling insects, harvesting. Gar- 
dening Graphs covers these points, with 
simple line drawings to clarify the ideas 
which may be hard to make clear to 
children. Teach what the children need 
to know as near as possible to the time 
they will be using the knowledge in 
their garden-making. 


PROVIDE SUBBRVISION 


Visit the children’s gardens at their 
homes at least twice during the summer. 
Teachers who work with the children 
in school are most effective as super- 
visors, with some compénsation for the 
extra work, if possible. It may be con- 
sidered a patriotic duty this year, and 
done at odd times, evenings if neces- 
sary. If lay people do this summer work, 
they should be in touch with the pro- 
gram and pupils from the beginning, so 


that they will not be strangers to the 
boys and girls. 


CONCLUDE THE SEASON DEFINITELY 


From the very beginning, emphasize 
the importance of finishing the job. Neg- 
lected gardens do not help the war ef- 
fort, or the youngsters concerned. A vic- 
tory harvest show for the youngsters is 
appropriate for an early fall school ac- 
tivity. Minimize large prizes for a few; 
recognize all who carry thru satisfac- 
torily, with a certificate or badge, pub- 
licly awarded. Wind up the season as 
definitely as it is started in the spring. 


QO the green things growing, 
the green things growing, 

The faint sweet smell of the 
green things growing! 

I should like to live, whether 
I smile or grieve, 

Just to watch the happy life 
of my green things grow- 
ing. 

O the fluttering and the pat- 
tering of those green things 
growing! 

How they talk each to each, 
when none of us are know- 
ing; 

In the wonderful white of the 
weird moonlight 

Or the dim dreamy dawn 
when the cocks are crow- 

ing.—DINAH MARIA CRAIK 


Upper LeFtT—the garden line is used 
to insure straight rows, CENTER—tight 
around stake, loose around stem. 
rRIGHT—“of cabbages and queens.” 
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“Yes, Mr. Rawlings” 


iss Gites stood slim and starched 

and efficient. She said, “Yes, Mr. 

Rawlings.” She agreed with him 
thoroly. She knew he was right when 
he stressed that her first and most im- 
portant task was to do the best possible 
job in her classroom. 

Yet there was something wrong 
somewhere. She could not do the best 
possible job in her classroom because 
the classroom was a part of a much big- 
ger whole which she but vaguely knew. 

Mr. Rawlings, it was true, maintained 
contacts with the community thru civic 
clubs and the press, as a modern admin- 
istrator should. But Miss Giles, even as 
her round mouth said, “Yes, Mr. Rawl- 
ings,” knew that something was lack- 
ing. There were some relationships that 
she herself should have, equal in im- 
portance to the teacher-student relation- 
ships Mr. Rawlings stressed so emphat- 
ically—equally important because with- 
out them the teacher-student relation- 
ship was incomplete. To make a unified 
whole of her life and work she dras- 
tically needed full, meaningful rela- 
tionships with her profession and with 
the public she served. 

Yet she said, “Yes, Mr. Rawlings.” 
There was really nothing else to say. 


Fen TWENTY YEARS I have travelled 
about over this country from fifteen to 
fifty thousand miles a year into every 
state in the Union. I have heard the 
teachers of this nation talking in their 
meetings, over their coffee cups, at their 
firesides. I have heard them say: 

“Always dealing with 
minds. No challenge to 
growth.” 


immature 
my own 


“You know what my community ex- 
pects of me. Perfection. So I can never 
relax.” 

“You know what administrators ex- 
pect. Docility. Why should I express 
an opinion?” 

“All of us need to get together. We 
are going at cross-purposes. We need 
some kind of unity.” 

And more recently: 

“T feel I must get out of teaching and 


into something that will contribute to 
the war effort.” 


Waar ANSWER has the teaching pro- 
fession to the teachers in the classrooms 
of the nation? What answer is there for 
the contention that teaching, which 
should be the most democratic of the 
professions, is in reality the least demo- 
cratic? What answer is there for the 
charge that teachers are afraid—afraid 
of losing their jobs and their reputa- 
tions of infallibility, afraid of ineptness 
in meeting the public on matters of 
common concern? 

Have we an answer to those people 
who contend that the educational pro- 
fession is itself its own worst enemy; 
that the members fight among them- 
selves and each educational organiza- 
tion or agency is at the other’s throat? 
Have we an answer to those who say 
we should have had federal aid years 
ago if teachers themselves wanted it 
enough to understand and vigorously 
support pending legislation; that teach- 
ers themselves do not fight for equality 
of opportunity for students, adequate 
salaries for themselves, funds to main- 
tain schools so that they will be able 
to do their best jobs either in peace or 
war? Have we helped people under- 
stand the patriotic service given by a 
sincere, skilled teacher in her classroom 
and community? 


es ON PROFESSIONAL AND PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS—an attempt to come to 
grips with some of these very problems 
that confront teachers in their relation- 
ships with the profession and the public 
—have passed the experimental stage. In 
five years, more than two hundred such 
conferences have been held in more than 
one hundred teacher-education institu- 
tions scattered in thirty-six states. Al- 
ready approximately sixty thousand 
people have come in contact with the 
Institutes. Sixty thousand people have 
begun the first steps of a march toward 
the essential but difficult goals of unify- 
ing the profession, democratizing the 


profession, and making the profession 
intelligently articulate on its problems, 
From the beginning of the Institutes, 
five agencies were drawn into coopera. 
tive sponsorship because we believed 
they had the greatest stake and respon. 
sibility in making teaching a profession; 
The teacher-education institution 
The state education association 
The state department of education 
The state congress of parents and 
teachers 
The National Education Association 


In scores of Institutes, all five groups | 
have cooperated with benefit to all con. 


cerned. 


‘. THE USUAL TEACHERS MEETING 


(and I have attended hundreds of them, | 
local, state, and national, in every part of | 


the country) I have found teachers pas 
sively listening to speakers. By contrast, 
Institutes on Professional and Public 
Relations bring together all “levels” of 
the profession to discuss problems which 
sorely need the best thought of all of the 
profession. Teachers themselves do their 
full share of planning and participating. 
The program thus has as its backbone, 
forums, discussion groups, panels. 


Built by a planning committee whose | 


work is equal in importance to that of 
the Institute itself, this type of confer 
ence is set up for those already on the 
summer school campus, with its plan- 
ning committee and participants made 
up largely of those teachers who have 


enrolled in classes, paid their fees, and | 


settled down for several weeks of study. 

During the war, when travel is diff- 
cult and summer school attendance may 
be decreased, the Institute on Profes 
Relations should in 
crease in usefulness and appeal. The 


sional or Public 


smallest summer school can organize 4 
stimulating and provocative Institute, 
which would help teachers like Miss 
Giles in their work with each other and 
the public which they serve. A unified, 
democratized profession of teaching, 
with its members intelligently artice 
late on problems of professional and 
public concern, would be in a better 
position to help not only in winning 
the war but in solving the manifold 


A nme i 


me 


problems that will follow in its wake. | 
—CHart Ormonp Wiruiams, NEA 


Director of Field Service. 
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HE NEXT FEW YEARS will test the 

durability of state school finance 

systems. Under war conditions new 
strains will be placed not only upon the 
federal tax machinery but also upon the 
finance programs of the various states. 
It, therefore, behooves friends of educa- 
tion to watch closely the functioning of 
state fiscal laws and machinery as they 
affect the schools; to promote legisla- 
tion that will enable the schools to with- 
stand the coming test; and to oppose 
vigorously any measures that will en- 
danger unnecessarily the effectiveness 
and freedom of action of the schools, or 
of the states themselves. 

A useful background for such action 
may be found in the November 1942 
NEA Research Bulletin. This bulletin 
brings together facts concerning the 
separate state school finance systems, 
and gives trends based upon a compar- 
ison of similar data reported for earlier 
years. 

TRENDS 

Greater state participation in school 
support—In the past ten years there has 
been a trend 


creased share in the financing of schools 


decided toward an in- 
by state governments. Many states have 
made important gains in this respect. 
Sometimes, however, these gains have 
been costly because accompanied by de- 
creases in local school revenues caused 
by the freezing of local tax rates, tax 
exemptions for certain classes of prop- 
erty, and inefficiency in local tax admin- 
istration. 

Decline in earmarked school taxes— 
The practice of earmarking proceeds of 
state taxes specifically for school pur- 
poses is declining. The greatest decline 
is in the number of states depending 
upon earmarked state property taxes as 
a source of revenue for the schools. The 
percent of state school revenues from 
earmarked income taxes remains about 
the same but figures in the November 
Research Bulletin show a slight rise be- 
tween 1933-34 and 1939-40 in the pro- 
portion of total funds provided by state 
general sales taxes. Whether this rise 
has continued since 1939-40 is uncertain. 

Rise in importance of general fund 
appropriations—With the decline in the 
use of earmarked taxes for school pur- 
poses has come a corresponding increase 
in the reliance upon school revenues 
appropriated by state legislatures from 
state general funds. In most respects 


How States 


FINANCE 
their 
Schools 


this trend is favorable to the welfare of 
the schools and lends itself to the de- 
velopment of longtime financial pro- 
grams wherein education is awarded a 
recognized place in the general state 
budget. Measures for safeguarding the 
income of the schools on at least a 
parity basis with other state functions 
form a part of such programs in a few 
states. 

Better measures of educational load— 
There is a growing recognition of the 
need for refining the measure of the 
educational load carried by local school 
districts for use as a basis of distributing 
state school aid. Newér measures are 
replacing the older, simpler bases of the 
school census, pupil enrolment, and 
pupil attendance. Sometimes several fac- 
tors grouped around the teacher as a 
unit form the basis of distributing aid 
in support of a uniform statewide foun- 
dation program. 

Increase in equalization aid—A large 
majority of the states are providing 
equalization aid on some basis, altho in 
some states this aid means little more 
than additional funds for a few of the 
weaker school districts. More and more, 
however, equalization aid is distributed 
in such a way as to guarantee the pro- 
vision of a minimum foundation pro- 
gram on the basis of an equalized local 
financial effort. 

Decline in importance of special aid— 
Special aid as a percent of total state 
school aid is declining in importance. 
There is a growing tendency to incor- 
porate the projects and activities that 
are the objects of special aid in the more 


or less comprehensive school programs 
for which general aid and equalization 
aid are frequently provided. 


PROBLEMS 


Federal-state __ relationships —Thru 
deeper penetration into state occupied 
tax fields, the increased acquisition of 
lands, and attempts to exempt war con- 
tracts from state taxation, the federal 
government has added to the difficulties 
of financing state functions and services. 
One of the most pressing problems in 
the next several years will be to harmo- 
nize federal and state fiscal policies with- 
out serious loss of fiscal independence 
to the states. 

Need for federal aid—The trend to- 
ward greater state participation in the 
support of schools is encouraging, but 
the financing of public education should 
be the cooperative task of all units of 
government. Some states, whatever may 
be their effort, are still financially unable 
to provide an adequate school program. 
Altho the federal government has made 
available a number of special grants for 
educational purposes, there still exists 
no federal machinery to implement the 
policy of general federal aid. 

Improvement of local school revenues 
—State aid for education should not be 
regarded as a mere replacement of local 
school revenues lost thru inefficiency 
in local tax assessment and collection 
practices, or thru antisocial tax limita- 
tion and tax exemption measures. Many 
of the criticisms of the property tax are 
caused by its inefficient administration. 
State supervision of local assessment 
procedures will not only reduce prop- 
erty tax inequities but will also add new 
and increased values to the tax rolls. 

Necessity of postwar planning—It is 
not too early for school leaders to start 
thinking about postwar problems of 
education. There will be educational 
problems in the demobilization of the 
military forces. Many young men and 
women will return to educational insti- 
tutions to complete their education or 
to obtain necessary retraining. The les- 
sons learned during the war period will 
call for revised and improved educa- 
tional opportunities. All these problems 
ultimately involve the development of 
sound fiscal policies and procedures. 


—Frank W. Husparp and Lovise B. 
Sease, NEA Research Division. 
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NEA Journal WAR GUIDE 





a WAR GUIDE this month is devoted to “Education for the 
Air Age,” to supplement the feature on pages 73-76. Thru the 
courtesy of the Macmillan Co., publisher, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, permission was granted to reproduce 
here the section devoted to “Free and Inexpensive Materials” 

which appears in Bibliography of Aviation Education Materials, 
a volume of the Air Age Education Series. The following list 
is an adaptation of that section, with some additions. Starred 
items are those which have been mentioned in a previous Guide. 
The address of each source of materials is given only the first 
time it appears on the list. 


Aerodynamics (32p.); Aeronautics (32p.); Airplane Design 
(36p.); Airplane Structure (32p.)—illustrated Merit Badge 
Pamphlets on types of aircraft, tools and materials for model 
aircraft construction, how to make and fly model gliders, air- 
craft engines, what aeronautical terms mean, first lessons in 
flying, etc. 1942. 20¢ each. Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
NYC. 

Aeronautics for Highschools by Kenneth Ackerman and 
Ernest Perkins. For highschool pupils in industrial arts courses. 
Vol. 1 (1938, 116p.) problems and theory of flight. Vol. II 
(1940, 96p) airplane construction, metals and alloys, protective 
coatings. Vol. IV (1937, 85p.) aircraft carburetors, engine 
operation, balancing principles, etc. 25¢ each. Haaren High- 
school Aviation Annex, NYC. 


Aeronautics Workbook by Cornelius H. Siemens—de- 
signed to aid learner in developing skills and abilities essential 
to a basic course in preflight or ground-school aeronautics. 1942. 
174p. $1. Ginn, Statler Bldg., Boston. 


Air Age Education Series—Science of Preflight Aero- 
nautics (868p, $1.32) and Teachers Manual; Elements of Pre- 
flight Aeronautics for Highschools (556p, 96¢) and Teachers 
Manual; Human Geography in the Air Age (238p, 64¢); 
Physical Science in the Air Age (198p, 80¢); Social Studies for 
the Air Age (169p, 60¢); Globes, Maps, and Skyways (75p, 
40¢); Flying High (320p, 76¢); Wings for You (355p, 76¢); 
The Air We Live In (47p, 36¢); The Biology of Flight (162p, 
64¢) and Teachers Manual; Mathematics in Aviation (186p, 
64¢); Education for the Air Age (55p, 24¢); Aeronautics in the 
Industrial Arts Program; Elementary-School Science for the Air 
Age (145p, 72¢); Geographic Education for the Air Age (17p, 
20¢); The Airport (35p, 40¢). Prepared in cooperation with 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. For information, address Mac- 
millan, 60 Fifth Ave., NYC. 


Aircraft Spotters’ Handbook, Harold E. Hartney, ed.—sil- 
houettes, photos, specifications of world’s leading fighting 


planes. 1943. $1. Nat'l Aeronauics Council, NYC. 


Airframes—written for Air Cadets of Canada (preflight 
training program for youth of highschool age). Functions of 
airframes, structural considerations, airframe units and con- 
trols, diagnosis and cure of flying faults. 1942. 46p. 25¢. Air 
Cadet League of Canada, 122 Wellington St., Ottawa, Canada. 


Air Navigation for Beginners by Scott G. Lamb—a basis 
for more advanced study. 1942. 103p. $1.50. Henley Pub. Co., 
17 W. 45th St., NYC. 

Airplanes—photos, descriptions of airplanes, airports, pilots. 


For children in primary grades. 1936. 15¢. Grosset and Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, NYC. 


Airplanes of the USA and Modern War Planes of the 
World. Descriptions and illustrations in color. 1942. 64p. each. 
10¢ each. Whitman. Buy in Five-and-Ten-Cent stores. 


Air Youth Charts—No. 1, Parts of a Plane (10¢); Nos. 2 
and 3, Military Aircraft Silhouettes (15¢ each). Air Youth Divi- 
sion, Natl. Aeronautic Assn., 1025 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 


* Civil Aeronautics Admin. Bulletins—No. 26, Aero- 
dynamics for Pilots, 1940, 158p. 30¢; No. 27, Pilot's Airplane 
Manual, 1940, 150p. 30¢; No. 28, Pilot’s Power Plant Manual, 
1940, 392p. 75¢; No. 24, Practical Air Navigation, 1940, 245p. 
$1; No. 29, Pilot's Radio Manual, 1940, 98p. 25¢. Present theory 
and practice of flight instruction. Superintendent of Documents, 
Wash., D. C. [listed hereafter as Supt. Doc. ] 


Education for the Air Age—report of Study Conference 
on Education for the Air Age, giving specific suggestions on 
aviation in the school program. 1942. 192p. For information, 
write State Education Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


Exploring Aviation—teaching units for grades 5, 6, 7. 
Price per series of 6, 60¢. Quantity discounts. University Ex- 
tension Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Facts on Aviation for the Future Flyers of Tennessee 
—handbook for elementary grades. Summaries of model con- 
struction, fundamentals of aerodynamics and weather. Glossary. 
1941. 44p. Apply. Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, Nashville. 


Flight—pamphlets containing discussion of theory of flight in 
terms that highschool student can understand tho previously 
unacquainted with topic. Simple illustrations. Questions and 
answers at end of each pamphlet. Theory of Flight, I, 32p; Il, 
30p; Aerodynamics, Ill, 24p; The Tail Surfaces, 24p. Safety in 
the Air, 32p. 1941. 25¢ each. Natl. Aeronautic Assn. 


Flight Preparation Training Series—Mathematics for 
Pilots (157p, 75¢); Physics Manual for Pilots (229p, 90¢); Prin- 
ciples of Flying (360p, $1.50); Operation of Aircraft Engines 
(206p, 90¢); Aerology for Pilots (ready soon); and Air Naviga- 
tion (each part, 96p, $1): Part I, Introduction to Earth; Part Il, 
Introduction to Navigation; Part Ill, Dead Reckoning and Lines 
of Position; Part IV, Navigation Instruments; Part V, Relative 
Movement; Part V1, Contact Flying; Part VII, Nautical Astron- 
omy and Celestial Navigation. Produced in 1943 under super- 
vision of Training Div., Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., NYC. 


Flying in Safety—early history of aviation, progress in 
safety, how war affects aviation, bibliography, 22p. 10¢. Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, NYC. 


Happy Landings—an anthology of reading materials on 
aviation. 1943, 398p. $1.48. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


How To Get a Job in Aviation by Charles S. Mattoon— 
jobs in aviation and training necessary. Lists training schools 
and airlines. Bibliography. For highschool classes in occupa- 
tions. 1940. 96p. 25¢. Natl. Aeronautic Assn. 


How To Make Handmade Lantern Slides—tells process 
and materials needed for construction of lantern slides for use in 
geography classes, in recognition of planes. 23p. 1940. Free. Key- 
stone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Little Known Facts about the Scheduled Air Trans- 
port Industry—summary of progress in air transport. Graphs. 
For highschool social studies. 4th ed., 1942. 22p. Free. Air 
Transport Assn. of America, 1515 Mass. Ave. Wash., D. C. 


The Military Aeroplané by E. Colston Shepherd—duties 
of various types of military planes. No. 40 in “America in a 
World at War” series. 1941. 32p. 10¢. Oxford Univ. Press, 
NYC. 

* Military Service—Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Nurses—Vocational Division 
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Bulletin No. 221, Office of Education. Qualifications, restric- 
tions, requirements for entering the armed services. 1942. 48p. 


10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Model Aeronautics from the Ground U p—plans for three 
model airplanes. 12p. Free. Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Opportunities in the Army Air Forces—chart ilius- 
trating 26 job opportunities in Army Air Force. Gives re- 
quirements, location of training schools, necessary preliminary 
training, pay, future prospects. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


* Pre-aviation Cadet Training in Highschools—Leaf- 
let #62, Officé of Education. 1942. 17p. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


* Preflight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools—Leaflet 
+ 63, U. S. Office of Education. An administrative and in- 
structional guide, with special reference to the preliminary 
training of prospective aviation cadets. 1942. 47p. 10¢. Supt. Doc. 


Signals—Basic Training Manual—Development of 
modern signal systems, types of signalling equipment, flag 
signalling using semaphore, learning Morse code, and instru- 
ments for use in practicing codes. 1941. 31p. 25¢. Air Cadet 
League of Canada. 


A Start in Meteorology by Armand N. Spitz—introduc- 
tion to science of weather. 1942. g5p. $1.50. Henley Pub. Co. 


The Story of Flying by Beatrice J. Hurley—describes 
balloons, airplanes, some famous flights, nonmilitary uses of air- 


planes. 36p. 15¢. American Education Press, 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Theory of Flight—suitable for highschool text if supple- 
mentary materials are used. Well illustrated. 1941. 47p. 25¢. Air 
Cadet League of Canada. 


What’s That Plane? by Walter Pitkin—manual to help 
laymen identify American, British, German, Japanese planes. 
Illustrations. Glossary. 1942. 189p. 25¢. Penguin Books, NYC. 


Winged America, “Building America,” Nov. 1942. 32p. 30¢. 
Americana Corp., 2 W. 45th St., NYC. 


Wings for America by Thomas Penfield—a handbook of 
photos and descriptions of the planes of our armed forces and 
their uses in warfare. 1941. 64p. 10¢. Rand McNally, Chicago. 


MAGAZINES 
(prices given are for year’s subscription) 


Aero Digest—monthly. $3. Aeronautical Digest Pub. Co., 515 
Madison Ave., NYC. 

Air Trails—monthly. $2. Street & Smith, 79 7th Ave., NYC. 

American Aviation—semimonthly. $3. American Aviation As- 
sociates, 1317 F Street N. W., Wash., D. C. 

Civil Aeronautics Journal—monthly. 50¢. Supt. Doc. 

Current Aviation—weekly during school year. Planned for 
school use. 70¢. American Education Press, 400 S. Front St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Model Airplane News—monthly. $2. Jay Publishing Corp., 551 
5th Ave., NYC. 

Model Aviation—monthly. $1. Air Youth Div., Natl. Aeronautic 
Assn., 1025 Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 

Natl. Aeronautics—monthly. $3. Natl. Aeronautic Assn., 1025 
Conn. Ave., Wash., D. C. 

U. S. Air Service—monthly. $3. Air Service Pub. Co., 227 
Transportation Bldg., Wash., D. C. 

Western Flying—monthly. $2. Occidental Pub. Co., 304 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif.e 


VISUAL AIDS 


Cloud Forms—chart showing types of cloud forms and 
heights at which they occur; significance as related to weather 
conditions. 1926. 5¢. Supt. Doc. 


For information about slidefilms and motion pictures on 





aviation, write the Jam Handy Organization, 1775 Broadway, 


NYC. 


Maps—Atdlantic Arena; Pacific Arena; 
Each, 5¢ folded, 25¢ rolled. Time, 
YG. 


World Island. 1942, 


Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 


Navy Training Films, Army Air Forces Training Films, 
and U. S. Army Signal Corps Films—for information write to 
distributors, Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 


Sectional Aeronautical Charts—air navigation maps, 
Special educational sheet containing five duplicate maps. 25¢, 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash., D. C. 


World Maps for the Air Age. 1942. 
nautics Admin., Wash., D. C. 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS 


Free. Civil Aero. 


. Airlines will send limited quantities of aviation materials to 


teachers. Request one or two definite items and not samples of 
everything. Maps, air logs, timetables, or postcards may usually 
be had from American Airlines, Inc., Municipal Airport, Jack- 
son Heights, NYC; Braniff Airways, Inc., Oklahoma City, 


Okla.; Natl. Airlines, Inc., Municipal Airport, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Northeast Airlines, Boston Municipal Airport, East 


Boston, Mass.; Northwest Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; West- 


ern Air Lines, Lockheed Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., 80 E. 42nd 
St., NYC—“Nearing the Stratosphere”; “Brief History of 
Aviation”; scripts for broadcasts on aviation occupational op- 
portunities; news releases. For social science classes. 


United Air Lines, Dept. of School and College Service, 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago—“Teacher’s Kit of Aviation 
Aids,” 25¢; “Sources of Information about Air Transporta- 
tion”; “Guide to Aeronautic Occupations”; packet for art 
teachers. 

Paul Kollsman Library, 1505 RCA Bldg. West, Rocke- 
feller Center, NYC—lends aeronautical books by mail, without 
charge, to persons in U. S. over 18. Membership application 
forms sent on request. 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, Ohio—circulars 


illustrating new light airplane models. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Airplane Div., Buffalo, N. Y.— 


Men and Wings by Assen Jordanoff. Photos of modern planes. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif—‘Model Planes 
and Specifications”; for future aircraft workers. 


Friez, Julien P., and Sons, Div. of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Baltimore, Md.—circular containing cuts of instruments used 
in weather forecasting. Useful in physics classes. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Public Relations Dept. 
Akron, Ohio. The Story of the Airship by Hugh Allen, 74p. $1. 


Hamilton Standard Propellers, Div. of United Aircraft 
Corp., E. Hartford, Conn.—service manuals with illustrations, 
diagrams, performance charts. Useful for engine sections of 
preflight instruction. 


Irvin Air Chute Co., 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
pamphlet describing chutes; brief nomenclature ot parachutes. 


Kinner Motors, Inc., 635 W. Colo. Blvd., Glendale, Calif.— 
advertising circulars with photos, specifications, power curves, 
and installation drawings of light-plane engines. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Lockheed-Vega Education Dept. 
Burbank, Calif—index of instructional material which may 
be used in courses related to aviation trades. 


Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Div. of United Aircraft 
Corp., E. Hartford, Conn.—Illustrations, descriptions of engines. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Connecticut—Henry W. 
William E. Gillis. 
Massacnusetts—Alvin A. Gaffney. 
New York—Vivian Edmiston. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Ethel Derk. 
Texas—Finis E. McDavid. 
WasHIncTton—Nettie A. Vigg. 
Hawau—Fred Sakai Hayashi. 


Farrington, 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


NEA Cooperates in Paper Situation 


ty To CONSERVE manpower and transpor- 
tation the WPB has ordered all publishers 
using more than roo tons of paper an- 
nually to reduce consumption by at least 
10 percent, with the possibility that the 
amount of reduction may 
later. This is the first issue of THe JourNAL 
to be affected by that restriction. We shall 
do the best we can with the paper avail- 
able and gladly make this additional con- 
tribution to victory. 


be increased 


Games for Soldiers 


ty Tue Seattle, Washington, schools are 
making games for soldiers, including 1800 
Chinese checker boards and 1800 regular 
checker boards. In place of marbles the 
students make pegs for the Chinese check- 
ersand the girls in home economics classes 
are making sacks for them. Some of the 
checkers and boards will be a seagoing 
variety for use in rough weather. Each 
checker will have a peg on the bottom to 
ft into corresponding holes in the boards. 


There will also be a hole in the top of each 


checker so that the crowned men will 
stay crowned. Cribbage boards, dominoes, 
and puzzles are also being made. Many of 
these games will be used at Service Centers 
in Washington and Alaska. 


Elementary Victory Corps 


yy Arkansas has established an _ Ele- 
mentary Victory Corps authorized by the 
State Advisory Committee of the Victory 
Corps and prepared by a special committee 
with suggestions from elementary-school 
workers. All pupils in the elementary 
school are eligible for membership if they 
take part in at least a minimum of activi- 
ties approved by the local elementary vic- 
tory corps council in each of four areas: 
[1] Citizenship, [2] physical fitness, [3] 
community service, and [4] conservation. 
An insignia has been designed which may 
be made in the school. Activities are sug- 
gested for the individual clascroom member- 
ship unit and the school membership unit. 

Copies of the plan may be obtained from 
the Division of Instruction, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
at the price of 3¢ each in small quantities. 
This eight-page booklet is reprinted from 
the Journal of Arkansas Education for 
January 1943. 


Preinduction Driver Training 


yy Recocnizine the need for skilful auto- 
mobile drivers in mechanized warfare, the 
and the U. S. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with 


Quartermaster General 
various safety groups, have produced a 
preinduction training course outline in 
driver education for highschools. Copies 
may be obtained from the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


Wartime Conferences 


yy Becinninc late in January a series of 
16 regional conferences and more than 
1000 local conferences were to be held in 
Pennsylvania to help the schools adjust 
themselves to the war effort. These con- 
ferences are being sponsored by the state 
department of public instruction. 


Fuel Saving Classes 
yy Four New York City highschools are 


conducting classes to teach citizens how 
to run coal and gas furnaces in order to 
conserve heat and make fuel go as far 
as possible. 


TEACHING IN WARTIME 


Illinois 


yy Four HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE rural 
schools are closed this year in 73 Illinois 
counties because of lack of teachers, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently by the 
five Illinois state teachers colleges. Only 
Cook County and Hardin County re- 
ported no shortages. In addition to the 
rural school shortage, a total’ of 328 vacan- 
cies in elementary and highschools was 
reported. Seven counties reported diffi- 
culty in finding administrative officers. At 
the close of the survey five schools were 
still without principals and two counties 
without superintendents. 


Indiana 


yy Lectstation to keep elderly teachers 
on the job for the duration of the war has 
been placed before the general assembly 
in Indiana. It provides for the suspension 
of the present law under which teachers 
are retired automatically at 66. The mea- 
sure will probably affect 500 teachers. Al- 
ready in Indiana about 1200 persons who 
do not have regular licenses are teaching 
in the state. Despite this fact there were 
259 vacancies, according to a recent survey 
by the state teachers association. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


A Unique International Education 
Experiment 


xv Tue January 1943 issue of Education 
Digest carries an article in Spanish en- 
titled “Conferencia de Educacién Centro- 
americana,” which originally appeared in 
the magazine Educacién published in El 
Salvador. The note by the editor of the 
Education Digest accompanying the arti- 
cle explains why this particular conference 
was so unusual: 

“Unique in the annals of international 
education was the conference of repre- 
sentatives of the ministries of education of 
six Central American countries held early 
last fall to seek official agreement on edu- 
cational methods and policies. Unlike the 
resolutions of most educational confer- 
ences, these are formal conventions reached 
by governmental representatives from the 
countries concerned. They are being pre- 
sented to the legislative bodies of each of 
the six nations and probably will be rati- 
fied. Moreover, the plan calls for a Central 
American Office of Education which is 
particularly significant as evidence of good- 
will and cooperative endeavor on an inter- 
national scale.” 


Mexican Teachers Visit U. §. 


yy Ten Mexican teachers of English are 
now in the United States at the invitation 
of the Department of State for a period 
of study of teaching methods in this 
country. The group includes: Maria Elena 
Aleman, Raquel Mendozo Heredia, Jose- 
fina Moreno Sanchez, Yolanda Cordero 
Melo, Lila Perezgasga, Luis Cardoza y 
Aragon, Armando Huacuja, Ubaldo Var- 
gas Martinez, Luis Gutiérrez, Jorge Es- 
pino Vela. The group spent the week of 
January 17 to 23 in Washington, D. C., 
and then went to the University of North 
Carolina, where they were to study for 
about a month. After this they were to 
be placed in schools thruout the country 
to provide them with teaching experience 
in the U. S. schools for a short time. 


Norwegian Teacher in the U.S. 
vv Mr. Harald Land, a member of the 


faculty ef a Norwegian junior college, who 
recently arrived in the United S from 
London after escaping from Gestapo 
in Norway, is now on a lecture tour of 
the United States, under the auspices of 
the Norwegian Legation. On January 29 
Mr. Land addressed an NEA staff group 
following a luncheon in his honor. The 
Norwegian teachers have resisted all 
threats and intimidations on the part of 
the Nazis to win them over, even when 
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it has meant concentration camps and 
death. The Nazis know full well how es- 
sential it is to control the schools. They 
have tried every known device to break 
the will of Norway’s teachers, only to meet 
a solid stone wall of resistance. Teachers 
of the United Nations may take pride in 
the courageous stand of their Norwegian 
comrades and a new and renewed devotion 
to their profession. The story of this heroic 
struggle is told in a 32-page pamphlet, 
Norway's Teachers Stand Firm, which 
may be had at 1ro¢ per copy from the 
Royal Norwegian Government Informa- 
tion Service, 2720 34th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


EDUCATION FOR POSTWAR 
WORLD 


Organizing Education in the 
Postwar World 


s A proposat that an international Of- 
fice of Education be established by the 
United Nations is being studied by the 
Committee on an International Office of 
Education of the United States Committee 
on Education Reconstruction. The chair- 
man of this committee, Alonzo Myers, is 
also chairman of the National Commission 
on Education for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education of the NEA. Other 
members of the committee include James 
Marshall, former president of the Board 
of Education in New York City; Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA; 
Donald DuShane, secretary of the NEA 
National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education; E. John Payne 
of New York University; and Reinhold 
Schairer, director of research for the U. S. 
Committee on Educational Reconstruction. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
and the NEA Committee on International 
Relations are also giving consideration to 
the problems of education’s part in the 
peace settlement and the postwar world. 


Stassen on World Government 


sc In A RECENT AppRrEss Governor Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota outlined his 
thinking on the problems of world gov- 
ernment. He suggested that the United 
Nations government should function in 
seven major fields. His fifth point was as 
follows: “To increase the literacy of the 
people of the world. This should be ap- 
proached not as any Utopian grandiose 
idea, but the definite realization that the 
ability to read and write is the key to 
much of the progress of man.” 

Other points which he outlined include 
the establishment of temporary govern- 
ments over the Axis nations; the admin- 





istration of great international airports and 
airways; the administration of the gate. 
ways to the seven seas; the increasing of 
trade; the establishment of a world code 
of justice with a United Nations court to 
administer it; and the establishment of 
a United Nations Legion consisting of 
units of air strength, and highly mobile, 
mechanized land devices for the enforce. 
ment of international law. 


Problems Soldiers Think About 


vyIn tHE December 1942 issue of the 
Bulletin of the Committee on Youth prob. 
lems of the American Council on Educa. 
tion, Everett R. Clinchy, president, Na 
tional Conference on Christians and Jews, 
reports that in talks with young soldiers 
in camps thruout the country he has 
“found five magnetic fields of inquiry 
around which serious thoughts seem to 
be polarized.” By the war’s end, they are 
asking: 

[1] Will the nations organize to insure 
the justice and freedom for which Ameri 
cans fight? 

[2] Will the United States grant eco 
nomic fair play to everybody, of whatever 
color, nationality, creed? 

[3] Will humanbeings get over the ado 
lescent hate illusions between religions and 
races? 

[4] Will there be a chance for youth 
to struggle and dream and adventure and 
build? 

[5] Will soldiers find something to hold 
on to, some valuable which will endure in 
spite of sacrifice, suffering, and death? 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


AASA Officers 


vv SuPERINTENDENT Worth McClure of 
Seattle, Washington, recently elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators, will take office March 15. 
Homer W. Anderson will automatically 
become first vicepresident. Superintendent 
W. Howard Pillsbury of Schenectady, 
New York, has been appointed by the 
Executive Committee to fill the vacancy 
on that Committee. 


The NEA State Director 


yx Last September the board of directors 


of the Connecticut State Teachers Associa- | 


tion voted to invite Albert C. Merriam, 
state NEA director for Connecticut, 
attend the regular fall and spring meet- 
ings of the state board of directors and 


other meetings at [Cont. on page 90] | 
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HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 
have 


schools reported member- 
ship from December 22, thru January 27, 


1943; and have continuously enrolled in their 


percent 


1942, 


national professional organization for the number 
of years indicated: 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


CoLoraDvo Puchlo, Minnequa 
GeorGIA—A mericus, Americus High 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Dunbar Jr. High, 


Anrzona—T ucson Drachman, 
Miles, Ochoa, Roosevelt 
New York Mount Vernon, 


William Wilson Elem. 


Onto—Scienceville Station, Entire System 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
Asizona—Tucson, Mansfield Jr High, Mission 
View, Roskruge, Roskruge Jr. High, Tuscon Sr. 

High, University Hgts 
Catirornia— Santa Ana, Roosevelt 
New York Mount Vernon, Columbus 


Muskogee, Entire 


OKLAHOMA System 


TWENTY 
Phoenix, Wilson 


Beach, Geor 


YEARS 


ARIZONA 
Catirornia—Long 
High 
On1to—Zanesville 
Wryominc—ll orland, 


ge Washington Jr. 


Entire System 
Entire System 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Cattrrornia—San Jose, Grant 
NepraskKa—Omaha, Beals 
New York—Mount Vernon, Wilson Jr. High 
Onto—Marion, Greenwood 

EIGHTEEN YEARS 
Atanama—Birmingham, Avondale 
Catirornia—San Jose, Woodrow Wilson Jr. High 
Hawati—Waitluku, Maui, Wailuku 


Intinois—East St. Louis, Longfellow 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


System 


Lahaina, 


Entire 
Alae; 


Anizona—T 
Hawati—i/vokena 


ucson 


Maui, Honokowai 


Ittino1s—ast St. Louis, Jefferson; Wheaton, En- 
tire System 

New Jerse Northfield, Mill Road 

Utran—Duchesne, Duchesne High & Elem.; Mown- 
tain Home Mountain Home; Myton, Myton; 
Neola, Neola; Reoosevelt, Roosevelt Elem.; Jabi- 
ona, Tabiona High & Elem 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


CAaLrForRNIA Alameda, Washington: Modesto, Frank 
lin; Needles, Needles Jr.-Sr. High 

Massacnusetts-—-Everett, Hancock 

New Jersey—Northfield, Entire System 


Onto—Marion, Forest Lawn, Oak St., Pearl St. 


FIFTEEN YEARS 
Hester, M 


Edison 
North Main St., 
Entire System 
Utran—Mt. Emmons, Altamont High, Mt. Emmons 
Elem.; Nebo District, Entire System 
Wasuincton—Spokane, Libby Jr. High 


Catirornta—San Jose 
Ana, Thomas A 

Onto Mari nN, 
Willoughby 


R. Trace; Santa 


Oakland Hgts.; 


FOURTEEN 


Hawati—Hilo, Hilo Union, Waiakea-waena; Kaw- 
mana, Hilo, Kaumana; Kaunakakai, Molokai, 
Kaunakakai; Kurtistown, Kurtistown 

Ittinots Lombard, Entire System 

New Yorx—Mount Vernon, Nathan Hale 

Onto— Fremont, Lutz 

Utran—Bluebcll, Bluebell 


YEARS 


THIRTEEN YEARS 
Artzona—Tucson, Carrillo, Safford 
Catirornta—Glendale, Balboa; Santa Ana, 
lin; Stockton, Jefferson 
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ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 
your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 


Grorcia—A mericus, Wheatley 
Ittinois—Springfield, Hay-Edwards 
Nevapa—Austin, High #1 
PENNSYLVANIA—Bloomsburg, 
lege 


State Col- 


Teachers 


TWELVE YEARS 


Ar1tzona—Tucson, Government Hets. 

Cartirornia—San Jose, Horace Mann 

InpIANA—Crawfordsville, Entire System 

New Jersey—Atilantic City, Admin. Bldg. 

New Yorx—Mount Vernon, Washington Jr. High; 
Solvay, Boyd 


Oun1to—Zanesville, McKinley 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Arizona—Eloy, Entire System 

CaLirornia—Anaheim, Lincoln; San Herbert 
Hoover Jr. High, Longfellow; Santa Ana, Wilson 

Nevapa—Boulder City, Entire System 

Onto—East Cleveland, Prospect; Youngstown, East 
High 

PENNSYLVANIA 

WISCONSIN 


Jose, 


Pittsburgh, Fulton 
Milwaukee, Greenfield 


TEN YEARS 
Carirornta—Alhambra, Ramona; Oakdale, Entire 
System; Santa Ana, Logan 
Cotoravo—Pueblo, Bessemer, Columbian, Edison, 


Lake View 
Georcia—Macon, 
Hawaii—W aiakea, 


Alexander #4 
Waiakea-uka 


New Jersey—Atlantic City, Monterey Ave. Girls’ 
Voc. 
Oxn10—Marion, Mark 


PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Larimer 

Soutun Dakxota—Sioux Falls, Lincoln 

Tennesser—Nashville, Central High 

Uran—Duchesne County, Entire System; Salt Lake 
City, Granite Jr. High, Woodstock 


WITH THE STATE CAPITOL 
in the background, these 
Lincoln (Nebraska) pu- 
pils are pledging al- 
legiance to the flag. 

Twelve Lincoln schools 
have been 100 percent in 
NEA membership since 
1920 and 1921; the 
school system as a whole 
has a consecutive 100 
percent enrolment since 
1924. Millard C. Lefler, 


superintendent, 





' : 
WW 


Wisconsin—M ilwaukee, Whitcomb 


: James 
Thirty-sixth St. 


Riley, 


NINE YEARS 
Catiroxrnra—Alameda, Lincoln, 
Santa Ana, Lincoln 
Hawatt—Hamakuapoko, Maui, Hamakuapoko; Hilo, 
Keaukaha; Honolulu, Pohukaina; Lihue, Kauai, 
Huleia 
Inpiana—Evansville, Highland; Indianapolis, Aus- 
tin H. Brown #6; Petersburg, Entire System 
Massacuusetts—Holden, Rice 
Nespraska—Omaha, Druid Hill 
New HaMPpsHIRE—Portsmouth, 
Whipple 
Outo—Marion, Vernon Hgts. Jr. High 
PENNSYLVANIA—F/ittsburgh, Belmar, Clayton, Penn, 
Regent Square 
TENNESSEE—Davidson County, Entire 
Utan—Granger, Monroe Jr. High 
VirGcinta—Richmond, Robert E. Lee 
West Vircinia—Backus, Glendale 





Haight, Porter; 


New Franklin, 


System 


EIGHT YEARS 


Cattrornta—Chico, Central; San Jose, College Park, 
Edison High, Lowell, Washington; Santa Ana, 
Jefferson, McKinley, John Muir 

Itt1nois—Danville, Washington 

Inp1ana—I ndianapolis, P. S. #72 

New Jersey—Wenonah, Wenonah #1 

New Yorxk—Mount Vernon, DeWitt Clinton, De- 
Witt Clinton Jr. High, Robert Fulton, James M. 
Grimes, Hamilton, Lincoln #2, Longfellow, Fran- 
cis Pennington 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Bon Air, Irwin Ave. 
Girls Trade, Liberty, Overbrook Jr. High, Troy 
Hill, Wickersham 


SEVEN YEARS 


ArasKka—Skagway, Entire System 











Cattrornia—Alhambra, Marguerita; Chico, Chap- 
man, College Elem.; Laguna Beach, Laguna Beach 
High; Parker Dam, Parker Dam High; Rice, Rice 
Elem.; Santa Ana, Lowell 

Cotoravo—Pueblo, Lincoin 

Fior1ipa—Miami, Earlington Hgts. 

Georcia—Americus, Entire System 

Hawait—Holualoa, Puuanahulu; Kohala, 
pala; Pukoo, Molokai, Kilohana Inter. 

Int1no1s—East St. Louis, Cannady; Harrisburg, Jr. 
High 

Inptana—Crawfordsville, Lincoln; Indianapolis, 
P. S. #37; Jeffersonville, Port Fulton 

New Jersey—Linden, Linden High 

Oxnto—Movwrystown, Whiteoak Rural 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Cargo, Westwood 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Lincoln 

Vermont—Center Rutland, Center Rutland 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Robert E. Lee Jr. High 


Maka- 


SIX YEARS 


ArasnaMa—Levington, Lexington High 

AtasKka—K etchikan, Entire System 

Ar1zona—Phoenix, Roosevelt 

Cattrornta—Corcoran, Corcoran Union Sr. High; 
El Monte, Entire System; Pomona, Emerson Jr. 
High; San Diego, Ocean View; San Jose, Lincoln 
Glen, Willow Glen 

Cotorapo—Pueblo, Central 

Hawatt—Hatku, Maui, Halehaku; Hawi, Kaau- 
huhu; Honolulu, Kalihi-uka, Kapalama; Makawao, 


Maui, Makawao; Makena, Maui, Ulupalakua; 
Piihonua, Piihonua 
Irtrnots—Chicago, James Giles Elem.; Danville, 


Oak Grove; 


Pinckley 


Collett, Garfield, Jackson; Havana, 
Peoria, Glen Oak, Von Steuben 
InpIaNa—Arcadia, Entire System; Brazil, 

Maine—lWestbrook, Forest St. 

Massacuvusetts—Stoneham, Entire System 

NeEBRASKA—Omaha, Miller Park 

New Hampsuire—lWalpole, Walpole Sr. High 

New Jersey—Milford, Milford 

New Yorx—Bellport, Bellport High; Center Mo- 
riches, Center Moriches High; Central Islip, En- 
tire System 

Ouro—Marion, George Washington 

PEenNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Art Dept., Elem. Educ. 
Dept., Ext. Educ. Dept., Garfield, J. M. Logan, 
Horace Mann, Schaeffer, Daniel Webster 

Souta Daxota—Nisland, Entire System 

Uran—Salt Lake City, Sherman, Woodrow Wilson; 
San Juan County, Entire System 

Virotnra—Hickory, Hickory High; Richmond, Wil- 
liam Fox, Stonewall Jackson 


FIVE YEARS 


Avasxa—Ketchikan, High, White Cliff; Nunachuk, 
Federal Day 
Catirornia—La Verne, 
Jose, Lincoln, Olinder 
Hawatr—Honolulu, Kapiolani; Kaupo, 
upo; Maunaloa, Molokai, Maunaloa 
Int1nois—Havana, Rockwell 
Inprtana—Brazil, Entire System; 
Highland 
Kentucky—Lounisville, Victor H. Engelhard 
Lovistana—New Orleans, McDonogh #23 
NepraskKa—Omaha, Harrison 
New Hampsuire—Nottingham, Gebig 
New Yorx—Ocean Beach, Ocean Beach 
Orecon—Grants Pass, Lincoln, Washington; Rose- 
burg, Green 


Bonita Union High; San 


Maui, Ka- 


Terre Haute, 





Pennsytvanta—Pittsburgh, Friendship, Prospect 
E'em., Washington Voc. High; Washington, 
Washington Sr. High 

Tennessee—Kno-rvilie, Park City-Lowry, South 
Knoxville 

Utran—Blanding, San Juan High; Bluff, Bluff; 


Springfield, Springfield Jr. High 
West Vircinta—Oakvale, Entire System 


FOUR YEARS 


AtaspamMa—Florence, Greenhill 
Cattrornta—Modesto, Monte Vista; 
Juvenile Home 
Cotorapo—Thatcher, Thatcher High 
Hawaii—Kailua, North Kona, Kailua; 
Kamuela, Waikii 
Ittrnots—Danville, Entire System; East St. Louis, 
Park; Havana, Central 
Inptana—Brazil, Zeller; Elkhart, Rice; Indian- 
apolis, P. S. #23, P. S. #33; Washington, Sugar- 
land 
Kansas—Mceade, 
Massacuvusetts—Malden, 
Jr. High 
Nevapa—Goldfield, Goldfield 
New Yorx—Shoreham, Shoreham; Suffern, Entire 
System 


Santa Ana, 


Waikii, 


Entire System 


Glenwood; Stoneham, 


Oun1to—Fremont, Atkinson, Hayes, Stamm; Wil- 
loughby, Kirtland High i 
PEenNSYLVANIA—IVashington, First Ward, Sixth 

Ward, Third Ward 
Uran—Uintah County, Entire System 
Vircinta—Richmond, Highland Park 
THREE YEARS 
ArtasamMa—Jasper, Entire System; Lauderdale 
County, Entire System; Walker County, Entire 
System 


Cattrornta—Alhambra, Fremont, Garfield; Bishop, 


Bishop Union High; Chico, Rosedale; Chubbuck, 
Chubbuck Elem.; E/ Monte, Cherrylee, Clemin- 
son, Potrero; Pasadena, Roosevelt, Willard; Re- 
dondo Beach, Beryl Hgts., Central Elem. 
CoLorapo—Dove Creek, Urado 
Fioripa—West Palm Beach, Children's Home 
GeorGia—Americus, New Era Cons. 
Hawaii—Halaula, Halaula; Hanamaulu, Kauai, 
Hanamaulu; Honolulu, Manoa, Palolo; Kahului, 
Maui, Kahului; Kai Malino, Hookena; Kawathae, 
Kawaihae; Ninole, John M. Ross; Waipahu, Oahu, 
Waipahu Elem. 
Intrno1s—Chicago, Riverdale; 
Tchrs.; Hillsboro, Winhold 
InpIANA—Cannelton, Entire System; E/nora, EI- 
more Twp.; North Liberty, Entire System 
Kentuckxy—Junction City, Junction City High 
NesrRaASKA—Omaha, Central Park 
Nevapa—A ustin, Austin Elem. 


Danville, Special 


New Jersey—Ailantic City, Indiana Ave.; Wana- 
massa, Wanamassa 

Nortn Carorina—Rocky Mount, Bassett, Battle, 
Wilkinson 


Onto—Columbus, Southwood; Lake County, Entire 
System; Niles, Washington Elem. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Ardara, Harrison City; Claridge, 
Claridge; Forbes Road, Forbes Road; Irwin, 
Paintertown; Jeanette, McCullough; Pittsburgh, 
Home Econ. Dept., Madison, John Morrow, Music 
Dept., Oakwood, Somers Trade; Slickville, Sloan 

TENNESSEE—Clarksville, Austin Peay Normal 

Utran—Bacchus, Bacchus; Holladay, Holladay, 
Irving, Oakwood; Jensen, Bonanza; Murray, Mon- 
roe; Ouray, Willow Creek; Randlett, Avalon; 
Salt Lake City, Cyprus Jr. High, Madison, Wil- 
liam Penn, Roosevelt High 

Vermont—Rutland Town, Cheney Hill, 
Haiti, Mill Village, Post 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Woodlawn 


Dyer, 


TWO YEARS 


AvaBAMA—Florence, Underwood 

ArtasKa—Eek, Eek 

Catirornia—Bellflower, Ramona; Chico, Salem; 
Hawthorne, York; ‘Manhattan Beach, Center St.; 
Middle River, Rindge; Modesto, Belpassi, Cole, 
Jennings, Paradise, Stanislaus; Palos Verdes Es- 
tates, Entire System; Pasadena, James A. Gar- 
field, Hale; Poway, Pomerado Union; Redondo 
Beach, Central Dept.; San Jose, Gardner 

Cororavo—Sierling, Sierling High 

Georcia—Atlanta, Liberty-Guinn; Avondale, Avon- 
dale Elem.; Buford, Sugar Hill High; Hawkins- 
ville, Entire System 

Hawait—Haiku, Kaupakalua; Hilo, Haaheo; Hono- 
lulu, Lanakila, Lihoéliho; Hookena, Milolii; Maka- 
weli, Kauai, Makaweli; Mountain View, Mountain 


View; Papaaloa, Kapehu; Pearl City, Oahu, 
Pearl City 
Itt1nois—Harrisburg, East Ledford 


InpIANA—Cannelton, St. Michael's; Indianapolis, 
Wendell Phillips 363; Peru, Ridgeview Cons. 
Kentucky—Gravef Switch, Forkland Sr. High 
Neeraska—Omaha, Lincoln 
New Jersey—Prince‘on, Witherspoon 
NortH Carotina—Granite Falls, Granite 
Lexington, Cecitf®Robbins 
Oun10o—Cincinnati, Sayler Park 
Pennsytvania—Line Lexington, 
Ind.; Pittsburgh, Prospect Jr. 
County, Entire System 
Soutn Carotina—Marion County, 
TENNESSEE—Anosville, West View 
Uran—Salt Lake City, Blaine 
Vircinta—Bon Air, Bon Air; Rappahannock 
County, Entire System; Richmond, Albert H. Hill 
Elem., Albert H. Hill Jr. High 


Falls; 


Lexington 
Sullivan 


Line 


High; 


Entire System 


CURRENT YEAR 


Avanama—Clayton, Bascom, Floyd, Horne, Texas- 
ville; Clio, Antioch; Flat Creek, Flat Creek; 
Huntsville, Entire System; Louisville, Pimple 
Hill; Tarrant, Entire System 


Avaska—Wacker City, Territorial 

Arizona—Casa Grande, Casa Grande Union High 
#2; Mesa, Alma 

ArKansas—Sweet Home, Fuller 

CaLirornta—Alhambra, Granada, Park, Ynez; Bell- 


flower, Will Rogers; Corona, Lincoln Elem., 
Norco; Cypress, Cypress; Fillmore, Bardsdale; 
Hollywood, Ramona; Lakeside, Lakeside Union; 


Los Angeles, Lockwood St.; Modesto, Central, 
Hickman, Knights Ferry, Milnes, Ransom, Rose- 
dale; Pasadena, Luther Burbank, San Rafael; 
Rockaway Beach, Rockaway Beach; San Jose, 
Jefferson; Santa Ana, John C. Fremont, Spur- 
geon; Santa Cruz, Bay View; Santa Monica, 
Garfield 

Cotoravo—Pueblo, Strack; Sterling, Supv. Tchrs. 

FLoriva—Flant Citys Antioch; St. Petersburg, Cea- 
tral Primary and Inter., Harris 

Greorcia—Armuchee, Armuchee; Athens, College 
Ave.; Atlanta, Haygood; Cairo, Entire System; 
Curryville, Everett Spgs.; Graves, Graves High; 
Lakeland, Lanier Co. Sr. High; Leesburg, Lees- 
burg; Lindale, Pepperell; Mount Berry, Possum 
Trot; Rome, Coosa; Silver Creek, Harmony, 
Pleasant Hope 

Hawaii—Eleele, Kauai, Eleele; Hauula, Oahu, 
Kaaawa; Honolulu, Kaahumanu, Maemnae,. Terr. 
School for Deaf & Blind: Kahului, Maui, Maui 
Voc.; Kaiwiki. Hilo. Kaiwiki; Kekaha, Kanai, 
Mana; Kihei, Maui, Kihei; Lahaina, Maui, Hono- 





kohua; Lihue, Kauai, Kauai High; Olag 
Inter.; Opihikao, Opihikao;  Paauéilo, Paat 
Wahiawa, Oahu, Helemano; Waikiki, Honolyi’ 
Thomas Jefferson wh, 
Ipano—Twin Falls, Lincoln 
Itt1nots—Alton, Douglass, Lowell; Aurora 
meire; Centralia, Elem. School Dist. ; East § 
Louis, Monroe; Galesburg, Weston; Harrishys 
: Entire System ", 
NDIANA—Connersville, Columbia Twp., 
ville Twp., Waterloo Twp.; Indianapolis, Ome 
Brown; Kokomo, Meridian; Richmond, Admig 


Staff d 
Kentucky—Clinton Entire System; Com. 
ington, Third Dawson Springs, Entin 


System 

Massacuusetts—Belchertown, Entire System 

Missourt—Kansas City, Delano, Douglass, M 
School, Spofford Home; Richmong 


Hospital 
Park, Highland 


Heights, West Richmond 
NesraskKa—Omaha, Brown 

Nevapa—Ely, Osceola; Kimberly, Kimberly; She 
shone, Cons. 


New Jersty—Glassboro, South Glassboro 


County, 
Dist.; 


New Yorxk—Holbrook, Holbrook; Manorville, South i 
Manor; Rocky Point, Rocky Point; Yaphank | 
South Haven "| 

NortH Carovtina—Knightdale, Knightdale High; 
Lexington, Entire System . 

NortH Dakota—Barlow, Barlow 

Onto—Canton, Archibald McGregor; Delawy 
West; Newark, Madison : 

OKLtanomMa—Porter, Spring Hill 

Orecon—Corvallis, Roosevelt; Portland, Kennedy; 
Yaminull, Pike ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—J canette, Penn Twp Sch vols: 
Mahanoy City, Entire System; Oil City, Clapp 


Farm; Pittsburgh, Allen, Bane, Beltzhoover, Bogey 


Ave., Citizenship Dept., Curriculum Dept., Eig 
Carnegie, Forbes, Gladstone Elem., Greenfiel 
Guidance Dept., Health Dept., Homewood, Hum 


boldt, Kindergarten Dept., Lemington, May. 
chester, McCandless, McCleary, Morse Industrial, 


Oak, Park Place, Personnel Dept., Rooseveh 
Quentin Roosevelt, Safety Dept., Shakespear 
Supt. Office, Trade Training Dept., Woods Rus: 
Saxton, Saxton Liberty Joint 


Tennesser—Byington, Ambhurst; Concord, Bly 
Grass, Snider; Knoxville, Dora Kennedy, Moor: 
Nashwille, Fehr 

Uran—Granite District, Entire System; Salt Lay 
City, Uintah; Talmage, Talmage 

Vermont—Bennington, Cora B. Whitney 

Vircinta—Bybee, Center Hill; Chesterfield Cownty, 
Entire System; Covington, Boys’ Home, Jeter 
Jr. High; Fork Union, Fork Union; Palmyn, 
Palmyra; Richmond, Armstrong High, Thomy 
Jefferson High, John Marshall High, Northside 
Jr High; Si tiseile, Woodside; Ht tl mington, 
Columbia; Woodstock, Ashby Dist. Schools 

Wasutncton—Carlsborg, Carlsborg; Port Angela, 
Dungeness 

West VIRGINIA 


~Cameron, Pleasant Valley; Milt, 
Milton West 





[ Cont. from page 88| the discretion of the 
president. This arrangement tends to inte 
grate the state and national associations 


Journalism Teachers Elect 


sc Members of the National Association 
of Journalism Directors of Secondary 
Schools have Miss Olive Allen, 
Central Highschool, St. Paul, Minn, a 
president and Miss Maude Staudenmeyer 
as vicepresident. William E. Blake, former 
president, becomes advisory director ia 
accordance with the constitution of ths 
NEA _ Department. 


named 


Department Secretary Resigns 


vv Katuryn G. Heatu—executive secte 
tary of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, a department of the Naticsd 
Education Association, the offices of which 
are housed in the NEA Headquarters 
Building—resigned late in January. Miss 
Heath had been executive secretary of the 
Association since 1936. She is now assist 
ant chief of the Employee Services Section 
in Charge of Field for the Office for Emet- 
gency Management. Mrs. Harriet B. Kurtz 
has been named executive secretary of the 
Deans of Women. [Cont. on page A-40] 
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ON VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
of the | A Masterpiece of Musical Narrative 
inte | newly recorded by 
HONS, 
s % aa 
| LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI —, ee . 
a OTHER VICTOR RECORD ATTRACTIONS FOR MARCH 
conducting the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
ation Oratorio Arias sung by Richard Symphonie Moderne (from the 
\dary Take the superb imagination of composer Igor Crooks. Selections from famous ba “we Bees. Film, sre wives) 
I] . ‘ 1 : works, including Comfort Ye, (Max Steiner). Janssen Symphony 
Lien, Stravinsky, inspired by a wonderful legend of My People, from the Messiah of Los Angeles, Werner Janssen, 
ing aS old world magic —add to it the brilliant inter- (Handel); Then Shall The Right- Conductor. 
lever pretive powers of conductor Leopold Stokow- —_ Shine —_ a — Record No, 11-8311...... $1.00* 
rmer ski, leading the magnificent NBC Symphony eee tay: eal “Charles Marian Anderson in Negro 
r iD Orchestra—and the combination is a thrilling O'Connell. Conductor. Spirituals—Let Us Break Bread 
this musical triumph! Of such importance is the Album M-934......... $3.50* Together and Oh! What a Beauti- 
: Sos saterniene ful City. With Franz R at the 
highlighted \ ictor Music al Mast rpiece Album Musical Show Hits. Gladys Swar- aes st z Rupp at th 
for March. This definitive recording of a modern cheat. with the Victor Concert Reseed Ma. 20.0000). $.75* 
classic is a cornerstone for any collection of Orchestra, presents eight great 
contemporary music. It will fire the enthu- successes, such as: Dancing in the Waltz, by Reger; Gossips, by 
— 3] ; d and sti late lively class Dark (from The Band Wagon); Dubensky; March (from The Love 
oe siasm of stuc ents and stimulate lively Class- Satin ME Ee Maen Ces teem Ser Thaseo Cuanane’ toy Potala, 
room discussion. Roberta); My Heart Stood Still Arthur Whittemore and Jack Lowe, 
el Firebird Suite—Album DM-933...... $3.50* (from The Connecticut Yankee). Duo-pianists. 
hich Album M-935... . $3.50* Record No. 10-1041....... $.75* 
rters 
| {iss * Suggested list prices exclusive of excise tax. 
the Order any of these new Victor Records and 
sist Album sets from your Victor Record Dealer, 
= ; or write to the address below. 
tion 
nef- * _ : l D 
we RCA Victor Division e Educational Dept. 


o RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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INFORMATION FOR YOUR STUDENTS 
ABOUT SCIENCE AT WORK TODAY! © 


A research worker using a special microscope to photograph 
metal crystals enlarged to 3000 times their size. Illustration from 
“What's New in the World of Science.” 


“WHAL’S NEW 


IN THE WORLD OF SCIENCE” 


A 16-page Booklet — Available in Quantities 


REALIZING THE PROBLEM that many educators face 
in trying to keep up to the minute on modern science, 
we offer you, in quantities for distribution to your 
students, this booklet, ““What’s New in the World of 
Science,”’ which illustrates and describes a number of 
recent developments in research and engineering. Write 
to General Electric, Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and ask for Publication GEB-107. Also available: 


Pnoto News Service—A series of science posters, 
issued twice monthly throughout the school year, at 
no cost to users. An attractive wood frame, finished 
in light oak, is furnished with the first poster. 


SIGHTSEEING AT Home—A two-reel educational film 
lasting seventeen minutes, which was photographed in 
our own television studios. This film tells the complete 
story of television from the time the camera picks up 
the action until it is reproduced on the television 
screen. 


Tue Invistst—E Wortp anp Orner Stronies—A 
twenty-page illustrated booklet, containing the stories 
of nine outstanding scientists and engineers in the 
world of electricity. These stories show how boyhood 
hobbies have developed into fascinating careers. Avail- 
able in quantities for your students. Ask for GES-2962. 


Material suitable for students in junior and senior 


high schools. Write to General Electric Company, 
Dept. 6-318, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECT 








RIC 


968-11-211 
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[Continued from page 90] 


HIGHSCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


Victory Corps Aid 


yy Tue February 1 issue of Education for 
Victory is devoted largely to various as- 
pects of the Highschool Victory Corps 
program. This magazine should be avail. 
able to every highschool teacher since it is 
sent to each highschool and to other school 
officials. 


Eddie Rickenbacker on 
the Schools 


s AT A RECENT MEETING of the National 
Policy Committee of the Highschool Vic- 
tory Corps of which he is chairman, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker stated that 
no education can be important until the 
war is won except as it contributes to that 
end. He predicted that the war would 
last at least until the fall of 1944. Captain 
Rickenbacker said: “Unfortunately, dur- 
ing the past thirty or forty years we have 
been too busy making money and have let 
the adolescents paddle their own canoe, 
We thought that all that was necessary 
was to send them to | Cont. on page A-43}| 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES P 
New Regional Geography Series 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 


A Summer Yuarter 
Of Distinction 

ine UNIVERSITY os 

DENVE June 21 - July 23 


July 26 - Aug. 27 
@ Refresher and Professional De- 


velopment Courses and In- 
stitutes for Teachers. 


@ Accelerated Courses of Study for 
College Students. 


@ Pre-Induction Training for Mil- 
itary and Industrial War Ac- 
tivities. oe 

Arts, Sciences, Education, Com- 
merce, Law, Librarianship, 
Engineering 
Metropolitan advantages for 
study and recreation . .. Trans- 
portation to and within the city 

adequate and economical. 


So ( Tuition at per quarter 


hour rates. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
JDepartment A DENVER, COLORADO 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin 
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[Cont. from page A-4o| highschool and 
college and that they would come out with 
, white collar and get a big salary. Now, 
it is essential that we teach youth, and a 
great number of parents, to use their 
hands as well as their heads. We are 
getting back to the simple things of life.” 


HERE AND THERE 


How Many Have You Read? 


dy Frepertc G. Metcuer, editor of Pubd- 
lishers’ Weekly, reports these best sellers 


F 1942: “eT 
ot 194 Fiction 


The Song of Bernadette by Franz Werfel 

The Moon Is Down by John Steinbeck 

Dragon Seed by Pearl S. Buck 

And Now Tomorrow by Rachel Field 

Drivin’ Woman by Elizabeth Pickett 
Windswept by Mary Ellen Chase 

The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas 

The Sun Is My Undoing by Marguerite 
Steen 

Kings Row by Henry Bellamann 

The Keys of the Kingdom by A. J. Cronin 

Nonfiction 

See Here, Private Hargrove by Marion 
Hargrove 

Mission to Moscow by Joseph E. Davies 

The Last Time I Saw Paris by Elliot Paul 


PREPARATION FOR TOMORROW 


IS TODAY'S BEST WAR EFFORT 





This year, combine 
Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 
In addition to more than 700 « 
WRITE NOW est, espe 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN need 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION Moore thar 
101? ADMINISTRATION BLOG. 


ial emphasis 


400 educators, inclu 
nationa 


and laboratories 


reputatior 
offer an 


graduate and undergraduate 


Second term registra 


UNIVERSI 


i 


VOLUME 2 


tration Mond. 






study and needed recreation in Minnesota 


urs 
is being placed on war-time ¢ ju at na 
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plus the spl 
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st idy. 
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es, covering all fie 


ng many of national and 
ndid facilities of great 


n Monday, July 26. 


Cross Creek by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 

Victory thru Air Power by de Seversky 

Past Imperfect by Ilka Chase 

They Were Expendable by W. L. White 

Flight to Arras by Antoine de Saint 
Exupéry 

Washington Is Like That by W. M. Kip- 
linger 

Inside Latin America by John Gunther 

American Education Week 1943 

yy Epucation For victory has been se- 

lected as the general theme by the four 

national agencies which sponsor this ob- 


servance—the National Education Asso- 

ciation, the American Legion, the U. S. 

Office of Education, and the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 

complete program follows: 

Sunday, November 7: Education for 
World Understanding 

Monday, November 8: Education for 
Work 

Tuesday, November g: Education for the 
Air Age 


Wednesday, November 10: Education To 
Win and Secure the Peace 

Thursday, November 11: Education for 
Wartime Citizenship 

Friday, November 12: Meeting the Emer- 
gency in Education 

Saturday, November 13: Education for 


What T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


Pay $1,000 to 
for accidental loss of 
life; $333 to $3,000 
for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); 
$50 a month when 
totally disabled by 
confining sickness or 
accidental iniusies (in- 
cluding automobile) ; 
$50 «a month when 
quarantined and salary 
stopped; Certain Hos- 
pital and Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identi- 
Benefits, Sur- 
for Minor 


$3,000 


ld 


1 


i opportunity for 


fication 
geon'’s Bills 
Accidents, Optional 
Benefits for Certain 
Complete Fractures and 
Dislocations Policies 
paying larger benefits 
will be issued you if 


and Tuesday, June 14, 15 


you so desire 
Checks 
Fast 


Sent 
Mail 


All by 


Air 
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U.S. Foreign Policy 


Peace and War—United States Foreign 
Policy—19 31-1941 is the title of a recent 
publication of the Department of State. 
It is an introduction to a collection of 
documents concerning the foreign rela- 
tions of the U. S., a record of policies and 
acts by which the U. S. sought to pro- 
mote peace. 144p. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 25¢. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 





Fy. 
ry 





April 2-5—Association for Childhood 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. Each branch is 
asked to send only one representative. 

April 13-16—Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
vention of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, a department of the NEA. 


April 30-—May 3—Fourteenth Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio, Columbus, 
Ohio. For further information address I. 
Keith Tyler, director, Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 


June 25-29—NEA, Indianapolis. 


okt 


WHAT I GOT 


for Less than a 


NICKEL A DAY 


because I was under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella” 


“It was surely bow 3 day’ for me when I sent 
my application to T.C.U. for 10-way protection. 
Even then I didn’t realize how thankful I would 
be that I selected an organization which gives 
such broad protection. I don’t have to go to the 
Hospital to = entitled to benefits and even when 
I’m quarantined and lose my pay, the T.C.U. 
Check is hurried to me.” 

Teachers!—There is so much more to T.C.U. 
Protection than we can tell you here. We urge 
you to mail the coupon below and get all the 
facts. Find out what it means to be “Under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella.” Read what other teachers say 
about T.C.U. fairness and promptness — and 
what it has meant in time of trouble to have “all 
checks sent by fastest air mail.” Send the coupon 
today—no agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


867 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
Seeeceees® FREE INFORMATION COUPCN ®##teeeeee 


To the T.C.U. 867 T.C.U 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

IT am interested in krow!ng about T.C.U. 10-Way 
P.ctection, Send me full details without obligation, 








Building, 
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SS AMNnnourcng 
| 5 WILEY BOOKS FOR YOUR | 


PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING COURSES 


We take pleasure in announcing these five books 
that will prove valuable to those high schools which 
are introducing pre-induction courses into their | | 
curriculum. All books are written by outstanding 
men in their respective fields and are based on out-__ || Ti. ? 

| lines prepared by the United States Office of Educa- || £4 @—Hours spent on various 
tion with the cooperation of the War Department. 


PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN SHOP PRACTICE 




















operations are major factors in the 











ee eee rey ee $1.52 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN ELECTRICITY cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
William C. Shea Lo ME AS, eee eer 1.52 Ht 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN AUTOMOTIVE : o 
ay eo pl Ht | ful planning and advanced pro 
James V. Frost Weed a wah cee set ka ew eeed-& a 1.96 r 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN MACHINE SCIENCE Hl | duction methods we have reduced 
i Samuel Lebowitz (Ready in March) 
PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN RADIO | the time elemen minimum. 
ii) Vin Zeluff and John Painting.........(Ready in April) Wii t toa . = 
111] Important—A teacher’s manual for each book | | (This magazine is from our presses) 
HI will be available shortly. 





| Send for your examination copies today. | JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 
| JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. | | WASHINGTON, D. C. 








440 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| 
Hi | 
my No printing job too small—none too large 
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FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS SATURDAY EVENING POST AND LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
COVERS WITH EASY TO UNDERSTAND LESSONS. Printed on Heavy Paper, Size 26” x 39” 


A DISPLAY THAT JUST NATURALLY ATTRACTS A NOVELTY PRESS, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

CHILD’S ATTENTION WITH A LESSON THAT LASTS. Gentlemen: For the enclosed 50c please send me AID- 
’ ° ” own a e ogether wi 

TEACHERS COMMENTS: 72 love them all. our display folder _ .. SE ‘the comelete. set of 12 posters. 


“Th 7 , ”" understand that if | am not completely satisfied with my 
‘The most beautiful and effective posters for visual Ae et ees Pitan i nee commonly gatiefied with mz 


education I have yet seen.” receive a full refund. 


Cut out and mail the coupon now with 
50c. for one poster or $3.00 for 12. 
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